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General Literature. 


Kenelm Chillingly: his Adventures and Opinions, By the Author 
of ‘* The Caxtons.”” Blackwood. 1873. 


THERE is one—perhaps only one—of the criticisms which 
have been passed on Lord Lytton as a novelist that a 
candid review of his works will prove to be undeserved. 
He’ never wrote himself out. Kenel/m Chillingly is in all 
respects a characteristic performance, and will leave its 
author’s reputation unaltered for better or worse. -It may be 
that the characters are unreal, the thought shallow, and the 
feeling artificial ; but from the days of Pe/ham onwards Lord 
Lytton’s works have shown a singular capacity for living 
through such accusations without needing to live them 
down. And whatever mefits there were in Pelham are just 


as conspicuous in Kenelm. The author has kept pace with 


the times, and unless his public has grown more critical 
or is d/asé with the number of competitors for its favour there 
is no reason why his last success should be less than his 
first. His subject is still the same, as indeed it almost 
always. was: an affectionate satire upon a young man bent 
upon rising superior to the age of which he was the pride 
and ornament, and though never quite succeeding to his own 
or the author’s satisfaction, covering himself with glory in 
the attempt. Kenelm’s weak side, we are told in the second 
volume, was “a passionate longing to find ideal truth in real 
life.” Lord Lytton’s weak side was a passionate longing 
to find ideal truth in his own novels ; and he succeeded in 
persuading himself that his heroes’ searchings, though never 
presented to the imagination as successful, yet constituted 
the- realization of his own ambition. His prefaces—with 
their plaintive conceit and unconvincing allegory of interpre- 
tation—are quite trustworthy as accounts of what he wished 
to have-dene, though amusingly out of proportion to what 
he actually did. If good intentions and capital letters could 
have turned the walking gentlemen of fashionable melodrama 
into personifications of Genius, Intellect, Will, Neiure, Pas- 
sion and the various other abstractions which he tried to figure 
to himself in earthly disguise as Maltravers, Godolphin, 
Darrell, Alice, Leonard, and the rest,—the prefaces would 
have been less absurd, as well as less indispensable ; and 

1S no reason to doubt that these characters really repre- 


e 





sent all that Lord Lytton could represent of as much as he 
could apprehend of the inner nature of such ideal entities. 
But no great artist ever talked so much about his art, and 
no man of genius ever took so much trouble to describe his 
own distinguishing quality. The spirit of the ideal declined 
to grace his pages, so he tried to represent its bodily pre- 
sence ; but it is sufficiently obvious that a novelist who fails 
in idealising the men whom he had seen is not likely to 
succeed in personifying the ideal essences that have been 
always absent from his ken. ‘Thackeray, who was not in a 
position to criticise his want of speculative profundity or 
esthetic intuition, and evidently rather enjoyed his power as 
a story-teller, has said, better than any one since, all that 
needs to be said of the absurdities of his earlier manner and 
the disparity between his advertised intentions and execution. 
But novelists seldom err by taking too serious a view of 
their mission, and as Lord Lytton has a right to be tried by 
the standard he preferred, we will endeavour to do as 
much justice to Kenelm Chillingly as if its author had lived 
to denounce once more the indolence of inappreciative 
reviewers and interpret it himself for their confusion. 

The first part of the book is rather amusing. The hero— 
called Kenelm by his father, after Sir Kenelm Digby, in 
the hope that he might grow up clever, chivalrous, and 
muscular, and Chillingly by the author, in dark allusion 
to the frigid influences brought to bear on the present gene- 
ration—begins his career as the victim and the exponent of 
New Ideas. On coming of age he addresses his father’s 
tenants with cheerfully discouraging remarks on’ science, 
morals, and political economy that prove him not only to 
have assimilated the most advanced views of that enlightened 
organ the Londoner, but to have reached the still higher 
point of esoteric wisdom at which those views themselves 
appear trite and unimportant. He regards the world asa 
sham, himself as a sham, and solaces himself by launching 
languid epigrams at his parents, who, having nothjng better 
to do with him, decide that he must travel. A chance 
encounter with a pedestrian artist determines him to travel 
incognito and on foot, and the versatility of Lord Lytton’s 
invention is shown by the skill with which he has caught 
the spirit of a school of fiction with which he could natu- 
rally have so little affinity as that of muscular Christianity. 
Kenelm champions two distressed damsels, sets a great 
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many people to rights morally and intellectually, earns 
two shillings at haymaking, and swears an eternal friend- 
ship with a promising farrier whom he has knocked down 
and crossed in love. All this is not much in the manner of 
Godolphin or Eugene Aram, but from the first Kenelm and 
all the other estimable characters have a way every now 
and then of talking pure Bulwer for a page or two together 
without the slightest reference to dramatic propriety, and as 
the work proceeds the foreign influence wears off, and the 
hero drops both his cynicism and his aggressive benevo- 
lence, retaining only a sceptical contempt for ambition and 
love, and a good deal of the old-fashioned Bulwer senti- 
mentality. 
persone are mostly old acquaintances. The man of the 
world is a fashionable editor instead of a peer; the inevita- 
ble cousin and political rival, who is distinguished as usual 
from the true hero by more practical sense and less moral 
sensibility, is much less unscrupulous than in Zhe Caxtons 
or My lVovel, as if, in spite of the new ideas, the world had 
after all advanced somewhat in conscientiousness. The 
artist, whom we had better, if we can, regard as typifying the 
ideal votary of Nature, has about as much character as Vance 
in What will he do with it? Cecilia, the first heroine, is 
an equally shadowy figure, but that is no argument against 
her having been intended to represent the Real, Attainable 
Domestic Felicity, Practical Life with its pleasures and duties, 
or anything else of the same sort. As to Lily, the second 
and principal heroine, who converts Kenelm back from the 
New Ideas to a saving sense of the importance of, public 
virtue and private happiness, it would be vain to conjecture 
what she was meant, or rather what she was not meant, to 
symbolize. She is young and childish and uncultivated; a 
poet, or rather “a poem,” a believer in fairies, a tamer of 
butterflies, and a proficient in the singularly tame and empty 
generalities which Lord Lytton used to mistake for the 
metaphysics of emotion. She was the ward of the artist, who 
had arranged her education to his fancy, and meant to marry 
her as soon as he was famous and she old enough. No 
doubt some moral lesson or zsthetic truth was adumbrated 
in Lily’s preference of Kenelm over Melville, and when, 
loving the first, she promises to marry the other from grati- 
tude and dies consequently of consumption before the 
wedding, this no doubt proves that to “find ideal truth in 
real life” it is necessary to have loved and lost, and since 
further: it is ideal truth in bodily shape which the hero is 
supposed to love and lose, it follows that for the remainder 
of his days he must be content with real truth, ze. Cecilia 
Travers, the exemplary young lady whose affections he had dis- 


paraged in the first volume under the influence of New Ideas ° 


in general and the views of the Rev. Decimus Roach on 
celibacy in particular. In saying that Lord Lytton kept pace 
‘with the times we only mean that he was not.more out of 
harmony with the thought of the last decade than he had 
always been with the serious convictions of those amongst 
his contemporaries who had convictions. He knew approxi- 
mately what was believed by different parties, but only at 
second hand, and without sufficient sympathy or insight to 
secure him against such occasional inconsistencies as this of 
making Kenelm reinforce the counsels of worldly wisdom 
learnt in literary London society by the spiritual precepts of 
an advanced Oxford Anglican on the “ Approach to Angels.” 
So industrious a workman ought to have known better than 
to confound Lord Bantam with Lothair. Similarly we are 
at a loss to recognise any known forms of “ German 
esthetical philosophy” in the cheerful morality which im- 
presses Kenelm so much in the mouth of a country clergy- 
man’s wife as to mark the turning point in his conversion 
from the New Ideas, and especially from one of the most 


There is not much plot, and the dramatis . 





highly esteemed amongst them, the “ Not-worth-while Idea,” 
which he had hitherto “made the basis of his philosophi- 
cal system.” The general conclusion at which he arrives 
is that it zs worth while first to fall in love—either with the 
Ideal or the Real, as Providence may dispose—and secondly, 
and most emphatically, that it is worth while to become an 
enlightened Conservative. member of the House of Com- 
mons. To complete the account of his “adventures and 
opinions” we should perhaps add that he valued churches 
because their bells, heard from outside, remind him that it is 
possible to believe “ that Nature has a God and man has a 
life hereafter ;” and that after having been introduced to us as, 
“‘this strange man who surveyed the objects and pursuits of 
his fellows with a yearning desire to share them,” murmuring 
to himself, “‘I cannot—I do not stand in this world ; like 
a ghost I glide beside it and look on’—he is made in the 
last chapter to confess and resolve: “We must go through 
the romance of life before we clearly detect what is grand in 
its realities. I can no longer lament that I stand estranged 
from the objects and pursuits of my race. I have learned 
how much I have with them in common . My choice 
is made. Not that of deserter, that of soldier in the ranks.” 

After this it will scarcely be denied that Lord Lytton’s 
mind preserved its youth to the last. ~Leaving out the dis- 
guisitions, Kenelm Chillingly would be a fair average story 
of fashionable life, rather slight in structure, but pleasantly 
written. But Lord Lytton’s novels without the disquisitions 
would certainly be the play of Ham/et with Hamlet left out. 
The disquisitions are the hero and the hero is the author. 
It used to be said that the age of both varied together, and 
nominally perhaps this was true, but really time stood still, 
alike with the author and his characters, who, whether 
introduced first as of mature years, or supposed to pass from 
youth to middle age under our eyes, were in practice always 
the same ageless, colourless mouthpiece of the same sterile 
worship of the ideal ; there was something touching in the 
earnest pertinacity which erected so many altars to the 
Unknown God, Genius, but since the God chose to remain 
unknown, a wiser worshipper would not have affected the 
mien of an initiated priest of his mysteries. This admixture of 
personal vanity made critics of the serious sort less indulgent 
to his failures than perhaps the laudable height of his aims 
gave him a right to expect ; but on the other hand his popu- 
larity with the uncritical public was too considerable to make 
it easy to regard him as an object of pity—except for praise 
withheld, which could not honestly be given. Yet popu- 
larity so wide and sustained is a sign of some kind of 
power, and future historians of literature will be interested 
in the question what the power was that left its owner 
in such Egyptian darkness respecting its true nature and 
extent. It is generally admitted that his works might be so 
divided amongst half-a-dozen writers as to have furnished as 
many creditable third-rate reputations, and it is argued by 
some that several third-rate reputations together must be the 
equivalent of at least one second; and so far as the man 
himself is concerned this may be true, but it is not enough 
to secure even second-rate fame for his best works, while it 
is certainly hard that a writer who put so much of himself 
into his books should have most chance of being remembered 
if they are forgotten. Lord Lytton was an exceedingly 
clever writer, and it is perhaps within the bounds of possi- 
bility that under more favourable circumstances the same 
amount of cleverness might have produced a_ smaller 
quantity of better work; of ability unattached, merely 
literary cleverness, he possessed an abundant” supply, and 
these gifts are scarcely distinguishable from origi ower 
of an inferior kind in ages possessing fixed traditions, 
classical models, and definite literary ideals. But in the 
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absence of any original, spontaneous impulse or creative 
power he could do nothing, in an age of literary individual- 
ism, but compile and invent with dexterity enough to deceive 
the unwary and himself. He believed that his place was 
amongst the foremost of contemporary writers, but he could 
not advance in any direction himself, much less lead others, 
until he had determined whither ; and this question, which 
is scarcely settled in Kenelm Chiillingly, was certainly not 
settled in his earlier works. 

The style of composition to which he was naturally most 
inclined seems to have been the old-fashioned florid: 
romance, in whith—to borrow his own criticism on Byron— 
sentiment is painted nearly as strongly as if it were passion, 
while the interest is sustained by an assortment of crimes, 
perils, and ‘misfortunes of approved melodramatic types. In 
Falkland the tendency was unrestrained : in Pe/ham there 
is a subsidiary plot of the same order, though the success of 
the book was owing to the cleverness, then new, of its social 
‘satire. ‘The motive in compositions of this school is gene- 
rally a‘passion much too mysteriously profound to have its 
origin described within the compass of the work: it is 
usually something tragical connected with women—ven- 
geance for some ancient wrong, a sacred vow, or something 
equally elastic and remote from ordinary experience. Even 
in My Novel and What will he do with it? the old 
leaven is nearly as active as in Godolphin or Pelham. In 
this respect Bulwer was always rather behind the taste of 
the ordinary educated public, but though he could not 
altogether reform, he tried to amend, especially after the 
’ warning conveyed in Thackeray’s parody and Jeames’ 
letter. What he wrote in this vein could not possibly have 
been written by a man of genius except in his teens, scarcely 
even by aman of talent unless he had mistaken his vocation ; 
it was justly fatal to him with the critics, and was a serious 
weight on his general popularity. ~ . 

It was probably a sense of something wanting to complete 
his success in the romance of incident, character, and pas- 
sion that made Bulwer turn his attention to the capital to 
be made out of theories of art and morality. The person 
and adventures of the conventional hero were to derive pro- 
founder significance from association with a few windy 
propositions about the life of the soul and the influences of 
the universe ; while the plot of the story was to be dignified 
by conveying some social doctrine or speculative opinion. 
In the first innovation, which has been referred to already, 
Bulwer to some extent followed a German tendency, which 
his writings have since helped to strengthen ; but he was 
less sincere than his models and less ingenious than his 
imitators. When writers of the school of Tieck and 
Novalis turned romance into allegory the hidden meaning 
was really what the romance was written to convey; with 
Bulwer it was an after-thought, or at best the two were 
invented together ; later Germans, like Auerbach—we are 
of course speaking of his novels, not his Village Tales— 
though they may not have a much clearer purpose than we 
have traced in Kene/m Chillingly, still follow a different plan 
in trying to give artificial force to its expression. They con- 


template a platitude till it swells, to the eye of sentiment, ’ 


into an object of enthusiasm, where Bulwer used rather to 
take for granted a commonplace sentiment and then extract 
or append the nearest approach to a recondite reflection 
which occurred to him ; but in any case it is a defect in a 
work of fiction for the author to have to appear as his own 
chorus. This Lord Lytton never felt, and since in 1851 he 


laced Ernest Maltravers and Alice in the first rank amongst. 


works, expressly on account of the moral—the hero, 
lus, in love with Nature, bereaved of her presence, and 
finally re-united to her chastened and refined, &c.—we are 





certainly justified in believing his title to immortality to be 
as slender as.several allegorized melodramas can make it. 
But then Lord Lytton was not always exclusively himself. 
In 1845 he claimed to have “ served as a guide to later and 
abler writers,” and though he had a: considerable talent for 
free imitation, it is also true that. he sometimes “ followed 
before ” public opinion, in directions which led less versatile 
and more earnest writers to assured distinction. Of his 
contemporaries Disraeli certainly owed him nothing, whereas 
the influence of Vivian Grey is plain in Godolphin, which 
owed its success to the frésh element of politics, though 
decidedly inferior to Pe/ham, for the author was far less 
master of the philosophy of party warfare and intrigue than 
of the laws of fashion and social success. But Paul Clifford 
and Eugene Aram were written respectively eight and six 
years before Oliver Twist, and inexplicable as their vogue 
seems to us now, they must have had some influence in 
bridging the interval that separated objective admiration for 
the gallant highwayman from the more searching sympathy 


‘that makes society responsible for his offences against itself. 


It is thus far from true that his reputation suffered through 
his advocacy of unpopular views ; only as the views seemed 
rather to eke out his invention than to inspire or direct it 
they did not procure him a reflected popularity. When 
Dickens set to work to abolish beadles, or Thackemy to 
exterminate snobs, they were not only possessed with a con- 
viction that those ends were supremely desirable, but they 
had also an unusually keen insight into the nature of beadles 
and snobs which enabled them to set a living picture of their 
undesirableness before their readers’ imagination. But in 
Night and Morning for instance, which we are told was 
meant for an attack on respectable vice, the respectable 
villains differ in no way from those of more modest writers, 
whose villainy is subordinate to the exigencies of a plot 
intended merely to amuse an idle hour. 

In historical romance Lord Lytton certainly distanced 
G. P. R. James and Ainsworth, but the day of the historical 
romance, as an independent form of art, was over as soon 
as it had served the purpose of re-awakening interest in the 
romance of history; if Zhe Last Days of Pompeii and 
Rienzi were to live it would have to be for the sake of the 
fiction, not for the background of foundation in fact. In 
The Caxtons, in which he seemed to have struck out an 
entirely new line, there are traces of Thackeray’s influence, 
besides the obvious imitation of Sterne; but he was too 
fertile a writer, or, at least, borrowed too little at a time and 
from too many quarters at once, for the charge of plagiarism 
to be worth pressing. The want of originality, which in- 
cludes all his other shortcomings, compelled him to be 
always on the look-out for suggestions and materials ready 
digested for use, but his skill in‘ following out and re- 
arranging these really left nothing to be desired. We have 
seen in Kenelm Chillingly that he could take a hint from 
the school of muscular Christianity ; in Zhe Parisians, now 
appearing in Blackwood, it seems that he was not too proud 
to borrow from some recently published sketches of French 
society a new framework in which to set his moral disserta- 
tions upon art, pedigree, the stage, the vocation of woman, 
&c. Internal evidence, though the two works were pub- 
lished within a short time of each other, would also seem to 
suggest an obligation to Hawthorne for part of the concep- 
tion of Margrave in A Strange Story, the mention of which 
brings us to the last, and not the least characteristic class of 
his writings—those in which he deals with the supernatural. 
It is intelligible enough that an author who was always 
seeking for stronger forces than such natural passions as he 
could apprehend or represent should have been attracted 
by the thought of mysterious agencies that could be 
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described by negatives, and might be-explained away or not 
at will. He begins to trifle with the notion in Falkland ; 
there are astrologers in several of his early works, and 
Zanoni is full of the Elixir of Life, which mingles in 4 
Strange Story with mesmerism, theories of madness, and 
very random attempts to distinguish the separate lives of 
body, ‘soul, and mind. As a short cut to sensational effects 
the trick is harmless enough, and when, as in Hawthorne, the 
imagination is satisfied by a kind of fantastic logic and 
coherency in the ideal creation—trick is hardly the word to 
use. But with Lord Lytton the magic was always mechan- 
ical, and the horrors those of an ordinary ghost story, to 
which the reader’s nerves have to supply the chief contribu- 
tion ; while his sympathetic curiosity, always verging towards 
credulity, touching speculations of this kind, makes his 
judgment show to as little advantage as his imagination. 
In Zhe Coming Race, which was pure fairy tale, his skill in 
taking hints from semi-scientific possibilities showed to 
greater advantage, and indeed but for the triviality of the 
political criticisms we should be inclined to call this his 
most original work. On the weightier matters of faith and 
philosophy its conclusions harmonize with those in which 
Kenelm seems intended to rest ; for the probable discontent 
of mortals transported into Vrilya implies that what makes 
life on earth tolerable is its faults, which are ours. 

If we seem thus far to have taken Lord Lytton’s claims 
to consideration too much au sérieux, it can only be said 
that morality is a more serious matter than art, and that 
though he was certainly but an indifferent artist, he yet 
succeeded in luring so many thousand readers through so 
many pages of vapid moralization as to make his moral 
theories a matter of some consequence... The power by 
which he did so we conceive to have been the simple charm 
of commonplace. He was never weary of making senten- 
tious reflections of the kind that look profound to people 
who are not in the habit of reflecting for themselves ; his 
sentences, naturally, were either true or false ; if they were 
true, it was hard to prove that they were not worth stating 
so long as there were people who found them new and im- 
pressive ; if they were false it seemed arrogant merely to say 
so without offering any reasons for the opinion, yet it would 
have been a waste of good mental energy, akin to that 
which we deplore in the author, to discuss each various 
occasion in which a small error takes the place of a smaller 
truth in discussions which are radically trivial and unproduc- 
tive. The mind of man “ works upon stuff:” Lord Lytton 
was an indefatigable worker, and his mind was always active, 
but “stuff” was wanting, or rather it was there in abundant 
mass, but strangely thin and innutritious as to quality. 
After all, criticism of Lord Lytton is far rather criticism of 
the public taste which he always almost satisfied : his life 
and writings are at least valuable as illustrations of the 
truth that even when the two pursuits—of the Ideal and a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey—are followed with equal 
devotion by the same person, success in one is neither 
a consequence nor a guarantee of success in the other. 

EDITH SIMcox. 





THE NUT-BROWN MAID. 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 
2end April, 1873. 

S1Rr,—Mr. Purves has overlookt a strong difficulty when he makes the 
last stanza a woman’s, instead of the author’s, as I made it in the Percy 
Folio ; and that is, that the speaker prays God that ‘‘zwe [#.c. we men] 
may be comfortable” to women. No doubt Mr. Purves can get out of 
the difficulty by reading ‘‘ye” for ‘‘we’’; but this would force the 
p\ain meaning of the lines to fit the fancy that because the stanza ends 
with ‘‘ alone” it must be a woman’s, 





The dialogue ends with the Knight’s promise to marry his Nutbrown 
Mayde (1. 348); and then in the concluding stanza the author sums up 
the moral of his charming tale, and speaks of himself and his fellow- 
men as “ we.” F, J. FURNIVALL. 





Votes and Intelligence. 


The Revue des deux Mondes and the Edinburgh Review 
contain articles on the political romance Um Scepter und 
Kronen, which, though beneath criticism as a literary work, 
has excited much attention in Germany, owing to its subject, 
the war of Sadowa, and the calm audacity With which illus- 
trious personages are brought — the stage in it.. The 
author, who uses the pseudonym Samarow,-is reported to be 
one of the actors in the romance, Herr Meding, at that time 
Hanoverian Regierungsrath, whence his opportunities for 
acquiring information not generally accessible to private per- 
sons, as to how “ under the influence of beer and Beethoven” 
(as the English reviewer puts it) “Prince Bismarck resolved 
to attack the Austrian Empire,/” and what astonishing. non- 
sense defeated kings and emperors talk to their confidential 
advisers. The book is curious, because so far as there is any 
attempt to save decorum it consists, contrary to all former 
precedents, in making real personages do and say much that 
is imaginary, instead of masking indiscreet revelations by the 
use of fictitious names. The same (April) number of the 
Edinburgh contains a notice of Mr. Darwin’s book on Expres- 
sion, in which the weak sides of the weaker sectarians of 
Evolution are'well pointed out, though the doctrine itself is 
partly undervalued and partly misunderstood. 





In the Allgemeine Zettung (Ap. 22, 23) there is an interest- 
ing account of the voluminous and unpublished Memoirs left 
by Christian v. Mannlich, director of the Munich Gallery, who 
died in 1822. The original MS. fills four large folios, and a 
copy taken by order of King Louis I. of Bavaria, and placed 
in the public library of Munich, is accessible to students. The 
author was born at Strasburg in 1740, spent much time in 
Paris, which accounts for the fact that his Memoirs are 
written in French and in a lively manner, proceeded to Rome 
in 1767, carrying with him Boucher’s advice to study Albani 
and Guido, not Raphael, who in spite of his fame was uz 
peintre bien triste, nor the terrible Michel Angelo ; he after- 
wards studied under Mengs at Florence. Mixed up with 
diffuse private reminiscences are many anecdotes of literary, 
social, and even historical interest. 

Karl Hillebrand writes to the same journal to state that he 
had been invited to examine the literary remains of the 
Countess Guiccioli, now in the possession of Count Gamba’s 
family. They include a work on “ Byron’s residence in Italy,” 
which contains unpublished letters and other contemporary 
memoranda, several autograph MSS. of Lord Byron’s—of 
Marino Faliert, parts of Don Fuan, the Prophecy of Dante, 
&c., and what is of more importance, an extensive corre- 
spondence belonging to the years 1820-1823, which however 
‘is not very well suited for publication.’”’ 


M. Saint Marc Girardin, whose death was announced last 
week, was equally active as a professor, a moderate liberal 
politician, anda /z¢/érateur. Besides frequent contributions to 
the Revue des deux Mondes and bag Frat cad des Débats, his 
best known works are Zssazs de littérature et de morale 

1844) and Za Fontaine et les fabulistes, published in 1867. 
ms succeeded Sainte Beuve as editor of the Yournal des 

avanis. a 





At the Pultowa Observatory at St. Petersburg an old book 
(printed 1531) has been discovered, in which Copernicus, to 
whom it formerly belonged, had written marginal notes, partly 
astronomical, partly autobiographical, and placed ‘temporarily 
at the disposal of the Copernicus Society of Thorn. 


A-new geographical journal, Cosmos, edited by Guido 
Cora, has been founded at Turin, and introduced with a pre- 
face by Dr. Petermann ; the first number contains an article on 
Recent Expeditions to New Guinea, one entitled // Zangant- 
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kia, bacino chiuso, and a third on the Russian possessions in 
North and Central Asia. Another new publication, Sforza | 
dei viaggiator: italiani, by Gaetano Branca, is intended to 
revive the memory of what Italy has already done in geo- 

phical discovery, and to stimulate the rising generation to 
Seeds worthy of their ancestors. 


erne of Armorica, the heroine of the new volume of the Quar- 
terly Series, was, it seems, the daughter of Christian parents, but 
brought up to be a priestess of Ceridwen, and much impressed 
by Druidical metaphysics, which were surprisingly like those of 
Christianity. She had the good fortune to be captured by 
Clovis and placed in a convent at Soissons, whence she is car- 
ried off, still half converted, and after being rescued and betrayed 
a good deal finally converts her countrymen by being baptised 
after she has been stabbed by the archdruid to prevent her 
being rescued again. She appears to her lover as a white hart 
of the feminine gender to indicate a ford by which Clovis can 
make his way to engage the Arian Alaric. Her lover is killed 
in the battle, and Clovis and Saint Clotilde are crowned emperor 
and empress of Gaul at Tours after the victory. The author 
has taken a good deal of pains to collect antiquarian informa- 
tion from all sorts of authorities from Mallet to Gibbon and 
Villemarque ; but the manners of the book are an odd medley 
of modern Roman Catholic Pietism and the imaginary chivalry 
of the Middle Ages; it would have been better to make the 
Franks speak the language of the Norse Sagas if it was impos- 
sible to construct a credible dialect for them out of the scanty 
indications given by Gregory of Tours. 


The opening number of the new volume of the Svensk 
Tidskrift fir Literatur, Politik och Ekonom?, contains an 
interesting paper on the poet Olof von Dalin 1708-1763), the 
Swedish Boileau, who sang the praises of Queen Louisa Ulrika’s 
court ladies, and wrote long didactic poems in alexandrines. 
The chief novelty in the criticism is the clever attempt to prove 
that though Dalin bowed before the French taste of the time, 
the real sources of his inspiration were the works of contem- 
porary English writers. is famous literary journal, Argus, 
is shown to have been moulded on the plan of the “ Spectator,” 
and passages ingeniously imitative of Pope, Swift, Addison, and 
Steele are pointed out. Perhaps the most interesting idea is 
that Dalin’s most famous poem, Svenska Frihcten, “ Swedish 
Liberty,” was altogether inspired and suggested by a passage in 
the fourth book of Thomson’s forgotten epic, “ Liberty,’”’ a 
passage that celebrates Scandinavian prowess in the accepted 
manner of the age. In the remaining words-of his essay the 
reviewer recapitulates the widely differing judgments which suc- 
cessive generations have passed upon Dalin’s work, and exhorts 
the present one not to forget how much he did to build upa 
national literature in Sweden. 

The question occurs to us, What would Dalin, or, to come a 
little nearer to our own times, what would Atterbom or Ham- 
marskéld think of the literary condition of Sweden to-day? In 
all Scandinavia the Svensk Tidskrift¢ is the only first-rate 
magazine that is being published. What literary life there is in 
Sweden seems to have flitted from Stockholm and Upsala to 
Finland. It is to Helsingfors, it seems, that we are to look for 
scholarship and poetry! The Svensk Tidskrif¢t itself is far from 
being satisfactory ; with the exception of the one paper we have 
cited, the whole number is heavy anddreary beyond expre$sion. 


In the April number of the Preussische Fahrbiicher Theodor 
Lindner examines all the authorities for the legend of Charle- 
magne’s entombment ; after referring to the silence of all con- 
rey or well-informed writers as to anything unusual in 
the mperor’s burial, and to Thietmar’s chronicle (1012) in 
which the opening of his grave by Otto I. is described with- 
out any miraculous adjuncts, he inclines to trace the origin 
of the myth which afterwards became current to the invention 
of Otte, Count of Comello, who is quoted in the chronicle of 
the Monastery of Novalese, in the valley of Susa (1048), as 
giving on his own authority, as an eye-witness, an account of 
what was found in the tomb when opened by Otto III. The 
only difficulty is that the same legend was known to a French 
chronicler, Adhtmar (1000), who might have got the story 
from Novalese, but there is no evidence to show that he did. 
The same journal contains a readable article on Mirabeau, by 
K. Mendeissohn Bartholdy, dealing chiefly with the romantic 
interest of his life and character. 





Art and Archaeology. 


Histoire de la Céramique. Par Albert Jacquemart. Paris. 1873. 
THis volume is perhaps the most comprehensive that has 
been yet written on the ceramic art. Starting with the 
axiom of a French writer that “ the history of pottery is the 
history of humanity,” M. Albert Jacquemart, after having 
first laid down the great divisions of pottery as established 
by Brogniart, proceeds to review in succession the fabrics 
of all the great civilizations of the universe, seeking rather 
to trace the historic influences or moral causes which have 
modified the ideas of the artists and the style of their works, 
than the improvements which science has made in their mode 
of fabrication. 

In this philosophic study our learned author sets before 
his reader all in his subject that can interest the general as 
well as the special inquirer, through the course of ages to 
the present time. He begins with Egypt, where, contrary 
to the usual order of things, instead of a coarse pottery with 
rude attempts at ornament with zigzag lines or concentric 
circles, we find a porcelain of a beautiful turquoise blue, 
“scarcely rivalled after thirty centuries of human experience ;” 
modelled as carefully as a jewel, and sometimes heightened 
with an enamel of fine workmanship. Of such are the 
objects found in the tomb of the Egpytian Queen Aah- 
Hotep, contemporary of Joseph, and our museums swarm 
with real ceramic masterpieces, representing the symbols of 
Egyptian worship, statuettes, lamps and vases ornamented 
with the symbolic lotus, or the scarabzeus, with extended 
wings, emblem of the sun and immortality. 

Hebrew art was a branch of the Egyptian, modified by the 
injunctions against images as leading to idolatry. A fragment 
now in the Louvre shows that the Hebrews used a siliceous 
earth enamelled with blue for cups, amphora, and lamps. 
Subjects from the vegetable kingdom formed the decoration. 
of their vases, and the iconoclastic tendencies of this 
pastoral race were no doubt transmitted to the neighbouring 
nations, and rendered still narrower by the restrictions of 
Islamism, formed the basis of Arabian art and its exuberant 
floral ornament. 

Passing next to the extreme East, for which M, Jacquemart 
shows a decided predilection, we have a most animated and 
interesting chapter upon China, its mixed theogonies, the 
one leading to all the extravagancies of superstition, the other 
purely philosophic ; the government, language, and manners 
of the Chinese, their colours entirely symbolic, presenting a 
signification either political or religious. All these are intim- 
ately connected with the origin and development of their ce- 
ramic art, which can only be studied as associated with them. 

Japan, as regards art, is superior to China, and among its 
products we find the great masterpieces of oriental ceramic 
art ; but, as M. Jacquemart indignantly exclaims, since the 
opening of the country to European intercourse, we must 
confess that in point of art Japan no longer exists ; it modifies 
its taste to conform it to ours, and sends us in place of its 
former charming productions, the inspirations of native 
genius, odious imitations of our manufactures—inevitable 
result of our contact with oriental nations. Where is this 
more strongly exemplified than in the modern shawls of 
Cashmere, all made under French teaching ? 

Assyria and Babylon with their enamelled tiles next 
follow ; then Syria and the products of Damascus, the votive 
lamps‘of faience and glass, and the rude “ gey-cham” of Asia 
Minor. In the next chapter upon Persia, its pottery and 
porcelain, M. Jacquemart again launches forth on the history 
and manners of the country, the doctrines of Zoroaster, the 
good and evil genii Ormuzd and Ahriman, the fabulous 
animals, &c., all as in connection with ceramic works. His 
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ideas on Persian hard porcelain and on the products of 
India are not generally accepted. 

The pottery of the Magreb or Barbary States, till lately so 
little known, is fully described ; urns of almost classic form, 
vases with three handles, bearing a strong resemblance to 
those of the Hispano-Arabian, showing one common deri- 
vation. They aré covered with a polychrome decoration, in 
which the tints are most harmoniously blended. 

The unrivalled forms of Greek pottery have never been sur- 
passed. To beauty of outline is added a severe simplicity of 
decoration, in which colour is made subservient to form, and 
an elegance of composition, raising to the highest standard 
of art the coarsest materials applied only to vulgar uses. 

With the brilliant historic period of the Renaissance we 
have the enamelled pottery of Italy, the marvellous works of 
Luca della Robbia, and the fabrics of the hill cities of 
Romagna, their compositions the reflex of contemporary 
painting in Italy, the princes of each little court as much 
occupied in the manufacture as the artists themselves. 

M. Jacquemart descants largely on the pottery of France, 
which country has created more decorative kinds of pottery 
than any other in Europe. Bernard Palissy, the ceramic 
hero of the sixteenth century, ‘the eloquent personification 
of the French taste of his period ;” the mysterious products 
of Oiron, with the varied products of Rouen, Nevers, 
Moustiers, with Sévres as the crowning work, show what 
ceramic successes France has achieved. 

We will not follow M. Jacquemart to modern times, where 
each manufacture is fully described. The whole is most care- 
fully and conscientiously written. The work is profusely 


illustrated with woodcuts, and twelve admirable aquafortis 
engravings by M. Jules Jacquemart. - Father and son seem 
animated with the same feeling for art, the draughtsman inter- 
preting the thoughts of the writer, each illustrating the other. 


M. Jacquemart’s ideas on some points may be fanciful, 
but they will always command attention as the result of 
many years’ study of the subject ; and containing so extensive 
a history of all ages and all countries, his book forms a 
complete grammar of the potter’s art: F. PALLISER. 





THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 
By the arrival within the last few days of four very precious 
painted vases the final charm would appear to have been 
added to that series of artistic remains collected by Signor 
Castellani here and there among the sites of ancient Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman civilization, and now deposited in the 
British Museum. As the collection now stands, therefore, so 
must it be judged, leaving only a narrow margin for what is 
still in Rome, and remembering that whereas it now constitutes 
a most choice epitome of ancient art, it would necessarily, 
if acquired for the British Museum, be distributed, and each 
particular object called upon to sustain a severe comparison. 
In this event, no doubt, some would suffer and many gain 
greatly. Onthe other hand, there is a class of monuments 
which, by combining historical with artistic importance, admit 
of no comparison, every addition of this kind to a public in- 
stitution being a positive and direct gain to knowledge. Of 
this nature is one of the recent arrivals, a vase on which is 
painted the scene at the institution of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
recalling vividly the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The names 
of the persons engaged in the ceremony are inscribed beside 
each. The central place is occupied by 77zAffolemos (so 
written) seated in the winged car presented to him on the 
occasion by Demeter, with the injunction to travel through all 
lands for the purpose of teaching mankind to cultivate grain. 
Behind him stands Demetre holding a torch and ears of 
wheat. Before him stands Persephone, here called Phero- 
phatta—a more ancient form of the name, from which her 
sanctuary in Athens was styled Pherrephattion. Behind her 
is a female figure, named Z/euszs, a personification of the 
locality, and behind her again is seated Zumolppos, who was 
said to have been the first Hierophant at Eleusis, and in 





whose family that office always remained. On the other side 
of the vase are the deities Zeus, Poseidon, Anphitrite, and 
Dionysos. Another object of importance in the study of 
ancient religion is the bronze tablet, known as the tavola 
d’Agnone, from the place where it was found near Bovianum, 
with a long inscription in the Oscan language ordaining, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of Mommsen (Die Unterttalische 
Dialekte, p. 128), festival days for the various Samnite deities 
whose names even in many cases would without this tablet be 
unknown. For the study of the Oscan language it has another 
and a very considerable importance, 

For the variety of interest which it awakens there is, how- 
ever, no monument in the collection so conspicuous as the 
terracotta sarcophagus which once under the ground of the 
ancient Caere contained the body of Zannia Unatia, the 
daughter or it may be the wife of Velius Matinius. In either 
case she must not have been over four and a half feet high. 
Reclining on a couch formed by the lid is an old man, whose 
nude body and limbs have given the sculptor every opportunity 
of expressing the spareness and wasting of age. By his side 
is a lady with whom he is engaged in lively conversation. To 
judge from her dress and ornaments she must have been a 
person of station. The four sides of the sarcophagus are 
sculptured with figures in low flat relief, the subject on the 
front being a combat which, if it be mythical, may be described 
as that between Achilles and Memnon. The hero to whom 
the encounter is fatal would be Memnon; while the women 
who stand looking on from either side would be, as frequently 
on vases, the mothers of the two heroes, Thetis and Eos, each 
with a female attendant. Who the two men may be who.also 
look on as partizans we do not know; but there can be no 
doubt that the graceful winged figures at either extremity of 
the scene represent the Fates or souls of the two combatants, 
such beings as those which Zeus, to be impartial when Thetis 
and Eos implored him each to save her son’s life, placed in 
his balance, holding it while the combat lasted. The soul of 
Achilles trips from a portal lightly on the scene, but that of 
Memnon bounds away. On the head of the sarcophagus is 
sorrow and wailing on the part of two couples who sit Eecing 
each other leaning their heads on their hands. On the foot 
are two warriors, probably again Achilles and Memnon, taking 
leave of Thetis and Eos, each with her female companion. 
On the back are a man and wife reclining on a couch, sur- 
rounded by female attendants and all the apparatus of a feast. 

From an artistic point of view these reliefs present a 
striking contrast to the figures on the lid in this respect that 
while in the former formality and a certain manner of grace- 
fulness are supreme, in the latter the utmost devotion appears 
to have been paid to the production of truthful copies from 
nature, however ungainly they might be. In the reliefs the 
female figures compare very well with some that are to be 
found on the early vases, and particularly with the figure of 
Athene on the Burgon Panathenaic vase, in which the same 
shortness and breadth, precisely the same Grapery with its 
broad borders, the same facial angles, and the same smallness 
of head are recognisable. The male figures are also of this 
short, thick type for which the name of Old Doric has been 
suggested by their resemblance in this respect to the columns 
of the early Doric architecture. The artist has had to render 
a mythical subject and he treats it in the traditional manner 
in which he finds it handed down. ~ But in the figures in the 
round on the lid his task has been one of portraiture, in which 
he has been scrupulous to be exact. The fact of his extra- 
ordinary success, however, requires some explanation, It 
may be that the art of sculpture in relief had from ‘long 
practice before his time come to be bound down to certain 
traditions of style, while sculpture in the round is to be re- 
garded as then possessed of all the vigour and force of a new 
and youthful art. In support of this explanation we might 
point on the one hand to the frequent mannerisms of the later 
Assyrian reliefs as compared with the earlier, and on the 
other hand to the extreme scarcity and rudeness of Assyrian 
sculptures in the round as a proof that the latter phase of art 
followed the former at a long distance. Similarly in the his- 
tory of Greek art we find sculpture in the round coming first 
into practice, and then in some cases as portraiture, about 
the seventh century B.c., while sculpture in relief is known 
to have been practised by the Greeks centuries before that date. 
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On 5 front of the sarcophagus is inscribed :— 
“s er 
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That is, reading from right to left, (1) 7 Vela Vesnas me 
vepe Tursi kipa, and (2) Thania Velat Matinai Unata. 
The letters are obviously early Greek, and, so far as they go, 
closely resemble the Greek alphabet found written on a vase 
from Caere now in the Museum Gregorianum in Rome. The 
date is not determinable, but so much may be gathered from 
the presence of two forms of s, that the inscription belongs to 
a period when the Greek alphabet had not yet dismissed the 
Phoenician element of a double form of sibilant. With regard 
to the interpretation this is mot a time to be venturesome when 
any day may bring a book of Corssen’s containing the pro- 
mised revelation on the language or languages in use in 
Etruria. -There is, however, in the Campana collection of the 
Louvre an Etruscan fibula of gold found at Clusium (Chiusi) 
and bearing an inscription in which the same formula, the 
same forms of letters, and for the greater part the same names 
occur. If it has been rightly interpreted (Bulletino d. Inst. 
Arch. Rom. 1851, p. 46) there will be no difficulty in reading 
our inscription as a form ‘of Greek em Feliou Finniou. me 
Fepotet Tuskos kipios ; the fibula was the work of this same 
Tuscan artist Cipius and belonged to one of the family of 
-Velius Vinnius.- 

Among the objects of a peculiarly Italian character in' the 
Castellani collection are four terracotta figures of actors 
found in Campania and representing the Pappus or Pan- 
taloon, the Maccus or Glutton, and the Bucco or Clown of the 
old fabulae A tellanae which were introduced into Rome from 
Campania in the year 450 A.U.C., and still exist in the 
Italian Punchinello. The fourth character is a thief who 
protests that he has not stolen a purse, the corner of which 
he will be dismayed to find is visible under his mantle. 

_ Turning now to the monuments the merits of which rest on 
their beauty alone, it is difficult to know where to begin ; 
whether to approach first that’ singularly monumental bronze 
head of Aphrodite which looks so fair and has the illumination 
in its features which transcends all the expression of mortals, 
or whether to take the marble head of Hera, chaste and re- 
fined to the borders of severity, as became the somewhat cold 
but still the noblest of goddesses. Her lips have been spoiled 
of their curving lines by polishing, but traces enough remain 
to show that they must almost have rivalled in delicacy those 
of the bronze head. Her massive chin, like the chins on the 
coins of Sicily, reminds us that the marble was found at 
Agrigentum. But instead of the Sicilian nose, which on the 
early coins is remarkably short, and even in the best is by no 
™ means too long, the nose of Hera is unusually prolonged and 
lends a peculiarly restrained or rather chastened expression 
tothe face. Then again there is the bronze relief of a young 
hero from Tarentum, which has been compared with the 
Theseus of the Parthenon for the simple grandeur of its forms. 
But the face is too animated for Pheidias, and the sense of 
physical strength in the neck and head too pronounced. 
Gloria Lysippi. est animosa efingere signa (Propett. iii. 7, 
g), and were it not that we have been led to expect nothing so 
noble:from Lysippos we should trace this figure to his school, 
which, must have flourished greatly in Tarentum. We must 
pass over the most graceful of bronze strigils, the rhyton from 
wealthy Capua, and many other objects rag a by’ their 
beauty or their historical importance. A. J. MuRRAY. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ANTIQUITIES IN ROME. 
THE manner in which authorities pursue antiquarian under- 
takings at present in Rome is not-ess contrasted with former 
proceedings in that range than is the constitutional monarchy 
itself with the theocracy which has yielded place to it. Between 
two and three years have passed since that great change ; yet 
still are the older quarters of this city left in their old conditions, 
-with narrow, gloomy streets, ill-paved and uncleanly as before 
their dismal palazzi and huge convents looking as dull and 
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dilapidated asever. But when we quit the lower for the higher 
regions we find on the heights of the Quirinal and Esquiline 
Hills the new Rome rapidly springing up, with handsome 
rectilinear and symmetric streets, large and imposing mansions, a 
general air of cheerfulness and superior civilization—the genius of 
the nineteenth century, in fact, confronting the medieval and 
sixteenth century metropolis so little improved during the ages 
of pontifical dominion—though (it is fair toadd ) much embellished 
under Pius IX. At some spots the scene, in the transitional 
circumstances, is curiously picturesque. Where once were in view 
only solitary fields, neglected gardens, squalid cottages, with here 
and there a grey old villa amidst enclosures and ilex-trees, the ~ 
surroundings all rural though actually within the civic walls and 
towered gateways, the eye now perceives on every side the signs 
and consequences of this wide-spreading innovation—the acti- 


- vities of the mason and the builder breaking up the ground and 


intersecting it with long lines of foundation-walls, or passes 
where walls are to arise, or habitations near to completeness : 
the residences of faded aristocracy or once wealthy prelates are 
dragged into view by the throwing down of their enclosures 
or uprooting of their gardens—the metamorphosis thus effected 
around them being itself an. apt symbol of the decline of the 
Past before the ascendant Present in Rome. On those higher 


. grounds of the classic hills almost all available spaces have 


been purchased by building companies ; and by the beginning 
of last winter 2,000 new houses were commenced. Though the 
law for suppressing monasteries and convents has not yet been 
enforced here, almost all such establishments are now appropri- 
ated in part for secular uses—for the school, the barrack, or the 
ministerial office; the great “Collegio Romano” of the Jesuits 
contains the Gymnasium and Lyceum, under government con- 
trol ; the Minerva Convent of the Dominicans, where the Inquisi- 
tion held its sessions, serves for political purposes ; and cavalry 
soldiers intrude'upon the ascetic solitude of the Carthusians in the 
cloisters built by Michelangelo among the ruins of Diocletian's 
Thermae. In January last appeared an edict for the expropriation 
of sixteen convents or other monastic properties at one blow: The 
newly appointed Commission of Antiquities, to which the Gevern- 
ment assigned a subvention of 300,000 francs per annum, com- 
prises six assessors ; and an engineer (Signor Lanciani, himself a 
learned archzeologist) is now engaged in the service of the 
municipality to report to those magistrates once a week all 
things found in the range of the antique. Nothing of this 
character can be sold or removed till after such report, and 
after sanction obtained for so disposing of such objects, The 
earliest adopted projects of the Commission were : the uniting 
of all grounds onthe Palatine Hill in a single estate for the 
furtherance of the scavz over the entire extent ; the reducing 
of the Forum to its ancient level, and the opening of the (for 
the most part buried) Via Sacra as far as the Coliseum; the 
purchase and working of the Forum of Augustus ; the com- 
plete disencumbering of the Antonine Thermae, and reduction 
to their ancient level of the halls and palestrae throughout those 
vast ruins; the formation of a museum, to contain all the 
more valuable specimens of architecture in fragmentary state 
located in the long deserted chambers of the Tabularium, above 
whose ancient structures stands the modern Capitoline Palace. 
External to the city the principal undertakings resolved on, and 
soon commenced, were the purchase of the ruins of the Tiburtine 
Villa of Hadrian for scavz over their whole extent ; and the 
resuming of the works at Ostia, commenced in 1855 by the late 
Government. 

Among less important, though in some instances note- 
worthy, discoveries are those of numerous mansions, more or 
less decorated with painted walls, mosaic pavements, &c. Such 
have been brought to light amidst the earth-heaps accumulated 
against the agger of Servius Tullius, on the premises of the 
central railway station, together with many courses of massive 
stone-work, which must have fenced the earth-works of that 
agger on both sides. Similar remains brought to view by the 
cutting of the agger, unfortunately necessitated for the building 
of a great ministerial palazzo near the Porta Pia, have been 
swept away ; amidst heaped up soil and new foundation-walls in 
a once solitary valley between the Viminal and Esquiline, over- 
looked by the cupolas and campanile, grandly conspicuous on 
the latter hill-summit, of S. Maria Maggiore, the remains of a 
mansion lately laid open attest the most aristocratic charac- 
ter; but the painted walls, the mosaic pavements, the 
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open court with a marble-encrusted fountain at one side, 
have all been again consigned to earth and oblivion through 
the utilitarian demands of proprietors or builders for the 
site occupied. There was something affecting in this brief 
glimpse of olden splendour so soon to be again buried as during 
ages past. So many ruins of moré or less conspicuous 
mansions have been discovered on the grounds near the 
eastern line of walls where the Quirinal, Esquiline, and Viminal 
gradually converge to a wide plateau, that we may infer the 
anciently aristocratic character of this entire region. Here is 
supposed to have stood (near the railway station) the villa of 
Mzcenas, within which demesne the ashes of Horace had se- 
pulture (would that the spot were recognisable !)—allowed an 
honourable tomb on the estate of his beneficent friend. Most of 
the ancient houses, lately found in long-buried ruin, seem of 
about the period of Hadrian or the Antonine Emperors. Some 
partition walls with ae in good style—Europa carried 
away by the bull, and a voluptuous love scene, &c.—within a 
private estate near that part of the Therme of Titus called ‘‘ Sette 
Sale,” must pertain to the buildings of the baths founded by that 
emperor and added to by Trajan on the Esquiline. Next to the 
precious fragments of marble architecture on the Palatine and 
Forum, the finest relic of the antique in that class lately found 
is a colossal and exquisitely wrought pediment with frieze and 
Corinthian mouldings, the brackets supporting eagles which 

asp thunderbolts in their talons, like those in the details of the 
Portico of Octavius ; this new treasure-trove being laid at little 
depth beneath the surface of grounds near the side platform of 
the Prztorian Camp, still surrounded on three sides by its old 
fortifications. 

More valuable art-works, sculptures, are dug up from time 
to time. Among the latter I may mention a finely-draped 
female figure (supposed a Flora, but without attributes) dis- 
covered on the spot where, on the 25th January last, was laid 
with solemnity the first stoné for a Protestant Episcopalian 
church, designed by Mr. Street, for worshippers from the United 
States. Among busts of superior execution a head of Juno, a 
colossal portrait of Titus, and a fine colossal head of Bacchus 
stand out from the multitude. A seated female statue, headless 
and armless gabon a goddess—perhaps Cybele), is the most 
noticeable of recently found sculptures in the Palatine. The 
most precious art-works lately added to the Capitoline Museum 
are two small statues dug up within the great public cemetery 
at the extramural S, Lorenzo: a youthful Hercules, with laugh- 
ing expression and a boyish delicacy of form very unlike the 
more familiar types of that god, who here holds three apples(from 
the Hesperides’ garden) in his hand ; also a Cybele seated on 
a throne in a kind of sedecula, found entire, and with a curious 
dedication on the front-cornice :—‘‘ Terre Matri S.A. Hortensius 
Cerdo Conservatrici mez. D.D.” In this museum is also 
laced the singular monument, with a statuette-relief, to the 
terary youth Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, who died at the 
age of eleven, having won a prize for Greek poetry in public 
competition,—the memorial of him, with his poem in Greek 
chiselled beneath his effigy, having been immured in one of the 
round towers of the Salarian Gate, destroyed (I am sorry to say) 
by the new authorities for the erecting of a new “ Porta Vittorio 
Emannuele” on the same site. : 

Other projects, not all carried out, which promise well for art 
interests are the new museum on the Capitol, that already open 
for local antiquities at Ostia, some (private) on the grounds 
purchased for building near the beautiful domed edifice mis- 
called “‘ Minerva Medica Temple.” 

Two of the relief representations of the sacrifice of Mithras 
(the god piercing with his dagger the allegoric bull), several 
examples of which mystic subject are seen in Roman museums, 
have been lately brought to light, one from the pavement of an 
old house in Trastevere, the other from a cavern (no doubt 
destined for the worship of that Persian Sun-god) in the 
Capitoline Hill—this last, we may conclude, no other than the 
sculpture seen in a subterranean recess below that hill, and re- 

rted with wonder by Flaminio Vacca in the sixteenth century. 

hose Mithraic reliefs, highly interesting for symbolism, are of 
the rude and feeble execution which indicates a late period, the 
decline of art, and also the long, lingering life of that Oriental 
religion. Both are now placed in the Palazzo dei Conservatori on 
the Capitol. Ina hall of the same palace has been formed a pro- 
visional museum, containing a great variety of objects, artisticand 





for household or other uses, some beautiful, and all more-or less 
curious ; the majority found on the Esquiline Hill and in ornear 
the Pretorian Camp, all the architectural fragments (among 
them some splendid specimens of variegated breccia, with agate 
embedded in the many-hued component masses) will be trans- 
ferred to the collection in the Tabularium ; the sculptures to 
the Capitoline Museum in the opposite building, or to some 
other yet unchosen locality. In the best among sculptures now on 
view, as they are provisionally placed, we observe the- Romano- 
Greek characteristics, vigour, truthfulness, and a noble simpli- 
city. Well are these qualities displayed in these life-size statues 
of athletes about to engage in contest, all nude and of finely de- 
veloped muscular forms, powerful without any coarseness ; the 
heads expressive, even beautiful. A statuette of Venus rising 
from the sea, or the bath, and wringing the water from her long 
hair is most graceful. A head of a youthful faun, crowned 
with pine cones, has visible traces of colour, vivid red, &c., and 
in its half-savage character a certain tic wildness. An 
immense number of terracotta lamps and decorative details are 
mixed with iron and bronze objects : some chains and manacles, 
for refractory Pretorians perhaps, among those metallic 
specimens. The numismatist will be delighted by a numerous 
assortment of copper and silver medals; the student of his- 
toric monuments by a variety of epigraphs, some interesting ~ 
in their titles and import—one with the indication of an officer, 
the “‘ Przfectus Equitum,” known to have been maintained not 
longer than from the reign of Augustus to that of Claudius : 
“'P, Numicius Pice Czsiano Pref. Equitum VI. vir Pro Pi. 
Provincie Asiz Tri. Pi. Provincia Asia.” 

In another sphere, private enterprise, I have to mention 
some sarcophagi with good reliefs, of the third century, as 
appears probable, found in a mausoleum, long unopened, on ati 
estate near the Appian Gate. In the range of Christian 
archeology I am glad to report that the Chev. de Rossi and his 
assistants are not interfered with by the new authorities, those 
gentlemen continuing connected with the ecclesiastical and 
dependent on the Pope. The only considerable works in 
catacombs since the political change are those still-progressing, 
though slowly and with but few hands, in the cemetery called 
after S. Calixtus, the burial-place of the popes during the 
second century ; also in that (I prefer “‘cemetery” to the me- 
dizval term “ catacomb”) called after Pratextatus, the re- 
presentative of a patrician family, and in which latter hypogea 
are seen the tombs of martyrs who suffered in the second 
century. A most interesting and extensive range of the sub- 
terranean corridors and chapels belonging to the S. Agnes 
Cemetery has been opened, and is still being worked, by the 
monks of the monastery at the extramural church dedicated to 
that saint. 

But more memorable than all the discoveries and art-objects 
I have alluded to are those secured through the labours, long 
carried out, at those pre-eminently classical and promising 
centres, the Forum and the Palatine Hill. HEMANS. 

(Zo be continued.) 


SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 


THE sixth exhibition of the Society of French Artists, now open 
at 168, New Bond-street, is distinguished from former exhibitions 
by the great picture by Eugéne Delacroix of the “ Death of Sar- 
danapalus ” which occupies nearly the whole of one of the walls of 
the small gallery. The apparition.of such a picture as this in a 
modern gallery where we are only accustomed to find faithful 
landscapes and sentimental domestic genre subjects is perfectly 
startling. It is like an opium dream in its evil beauty and 
splendid horror. Delacroix, we are told, considered this work 
“the greatest feather in his cap—the triumph of orientalism 
over the Spartan daubs of the David school.” His contem- 
poraries, however, did not agree with him, and the “Death of 
Sardanapalus” excited much adverse criticism when it was first 
exhibited in the Salon of 1827. Only recently has a more 


favourable opinion prevailed. The estimation in which it is 
now held is sufficiently proved by its having fetched 96,000 
frs. at the recent sale of the Wilson collection in Paris. 

At first the confused detail of the terrible scene represented 
is bewildering, but the eye soon recognises the masterly drawing 
and still more masterly colouring that the painter has brought 
to his work. The composition of the picture, both as regards 
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the grouping of the struggling masses of men, women, and 
horses, and the disposal of the lights and shades, is almost 
worthy of Rubens. Few other masters could have commanded 
such subtly gradated and complex flesh tints, or have poured 
out such lavish magnificence of colour. But the faults of Rubens 
are in a still greater degree the faults of Delacroix. With every 
shade of colour we look in vain for any shade of emotion in 
this “ Death of Sardanapalus.” The dying monarch himself is 
insignificant, and the actors in the wild massacre going on 
around him are actuated by no passion save an uniform fury. 
Byron’s terrible conception remains therefore unrealized, for the 
inter has not understood the “fiery workings” of the poet’s 
eart, but has only represented the material image called up by 
his verse. Still, when criticism is exhausted this “deed” of 
Delacroix’s will remain like that of Sardanapalus— 
‘*A problem few dare imitate and none despise.” 


Turning from this picture*to the peaceful landscapes that 
form the greater part of the remainder of the exhibition seems 
like coming out of a theatre into quiet country lanes; Jules 
Dupré leads us beside a still river, Marie Collart takes us into 
an autumn forest through which the light gleams from a 
threatening evening sky, G. Courbet places us with a man and 
a girl in a boat on a dark pond in Franche Comté, and Corot 
brings us to many pleasant places, all of which however, when 
looked at too near, seem undefined and enveloped in mist. This 
peculiarity disappears to a great extent when the picture is seen 
from a distance. The painter has evidently had regard to 
the position his pictures were likely to occupy on the walls of 
rooms, and has wished them to be seen to their best advan- 
tage without giving people the trouble of going up to examine 
them. 

One really fine landscape appears among the many pleasant 
ones in this exhibition. “ River Pastures,” by Jules Dupré, No. 
88, is lifted far above the commonplace by its skilful disposition 
of light and shade. The little pond in front, by which the barely 
sketched horses are standing, is made to reveal its secret in the 
strong light thrown on it by the strangely lurid sky. The whole 
scene, in fact, is rendered poetical in the same way as Rembrandt 
would have made it so, by a true artistic perception of the mys- 
teries of light and shade. This picture hangs in the upper room 
of the exhibition, where also may be seen several of J. A. M 
Whistler’s daring experiments in colours. In the “Golden Screen 
—Harmony, in Purple and Gold,” No. 109, he seems to have 
emulated the painting on the Japanese screen that the lady 
holds in her hand. M. M. HEATON. 


NOTES ON ART. - 
The private picture collections of France have never been 
described and criticised as our English collections have been by 
Mrs, Jameson in her excellent Handbook to the Private 





Galleries of Art, and by Dr. Waagen in his Zreasures of 


Artin Great Britain, butthe Gazettedes Beaux-Arts is doing 
its best to remedy this omission in the articles descriptive of 
various important private galleries that have recently appeared 
in its pages. The collections of M. Thiers, M. le Comte 
Duchatel, M. Maurice Cottier,.M. le Comte Pourtales, M. de 
Morny, M. Delessert, MM.'Pereire, M. le Marquis de la Rocheb.., 
M. Papin, and M. Laurent Richard, collections now for the most 
part dispersed by the auctioneer, have already been described, 
and in the present number we find an interesting account of the 
“ Galérie de M. Gustave Rothan.” The Rothan collection has 
only recently been formed. According to M. Paul Mantz, its 
Critic, it has been formed with much judgment. It is rich in 
-works of the Dutch school, especially in those of one of its 
earlier masters, the jovial veteran Frans Hals. The article is 
illustrated by an etching from a portrait by him called “La 
femme au gant ” that is very like a Rembrandt ; indeed Frans 
Hals, more perhaps than any other painter, may be considered 
the master of Rembrandt. Nicolas Maas, Rembrandt’s greatest 
pupil, is also well represented, but the portrait assigned to Rem- 
dt himself is “ Eetement contesté ;” some critics believe it 

to be by Reynolds. Adrian Van Ostade, C. Netscher, " 
~ Steen, the dreary Palamedes, Van Goyen, Lingelbach, W. Van 
der Velde, Ruysdael, and Hondekoeter are other Dutch masters 
whose names we meet with in the Rothan collection. It is not 
stated whether this collection is doomed to follow those already 
‘mentioned to the Hétel Drouot. 


. 


‘school ’’—was sold on the 7th inst. at the Hétel Drouot. 





. Among the many parts that M. Thiers has played in his time 
has been that ofart critic. The Gazette des Beaux-Arts quotes 
a long passage from an article in Za Revue européene on 
David et son Ecole, written by M. Thiers in 1824, in which he 
expresses his love of the ideal and the beautiful in art, Ze vraz 
beau and le grand beau, : 


_- 


- On the 6th of April the anniversaty of Raphael's birth and 
death was celebrated at Urbino. Mr. Morris Moore, in com- 
pliance with the desire of the president of the Raphael Academy, 
gave a lecture on Raphael and his works, and afterwards 
finding that 5,000 lire were still wanting to complete the sum 
necessary for the purchase of the house where Raphael was 
born, he kindly offered to contribute this amount. At the ban- 
quet that followed the Mayor conferred on Mr. Moore the rights 
of an honorary citizen of Urbino, and bestowed on fim also the 
privilege of always having a room at his disposal in the Raphael- 
ouse. 





The death is announced of Pierre-Antoine Labouchire, a 
French painter of some note. M. Labouchére-was a pupil of 
Paul A and is principally known by his subjects from 
Protestant history, especially by his numerous paintings repre- 
senting episodes in the life of Luther. 


The empty spaces in the Gallery of the Luxembourg caused 
by the number of paintings that have been sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition have been partially filled up by several works that 
have been laid aside for many years. Among these we find 
a Temptation of Christ, by Ary Scheffer, a man’s portrait, by 
Gigoux, le Bien et le Mal, by Victor Orsel, and a Relais de dili- 
gence en Normandie, painted in 1831, by Charles de la Berge. 





The great Laurent Richard collection—a collection ‘‘ conse- 
crated exclusively to ,the glorification of the modern ie 

is 
sale has been the talk of the artistic world for some time past, 
and it was, as might be expected, very largely attended. “A 
tumultuous crowd,” says a French paper, “followed the ex- 
perts.” We have in a previous number given some account 
of the principal pictures of this collection. It only remains to 
add the prices they realized—prices that go far to prove 
that their value was not over-estimated by connoisseurs. In 
almost all cases the painters were represented by some of 
their best works. 


FRANCS. 

Corot. —Mymphes et Faunes sececisccsceccceccvees 23.000 

bd Danses de Nymphes wvsucecseccsecsccccees 14.000 

$9 Souvenir de Marissl..csccccccccscvceeeces 15.100 

E. Delacroix. —Medée o. cc ceccccceccecceneseeeceecs 59.000 

° Christ au tombeau sssesevsvedscens 29.000 

a St. SEbAStIEN SCCOUTU  veveveusecenes 31.500 

o  Chevith 00 PAE oo sv Fegeccccccccecce 29.000 

wi Lidure et LApinessccecscesssseveees 31.050 

Diaz.— Descente de bohEMiens .caecccccecvcecvecvecs 15.000 

oo One Eiclaircie wecceccccccevscsecccvcvecges 25.700 

J. Dupré.—La Mare aux Chénes .. 0 eeeeeceeceees 38.000 

‘a Le Pont. ccrcccsceece TTTTEX ET 28.500 

oe Les Landes wccccccisecescccccveccsees 30.000 

ds Le RWIRE werceccvecscccssccccaceqecs 36.000 

om La Barquessrccsccreccscevcccecesevees 19.500 

oy TD? BIARE.-0.0'00c'v esses cocvcveevecececsse 18.000 

- BOF 00.0.5 oh 0 coeinnvessccssctsovsesse 19.000 

“ Arbres au bord de Peau sicessccesveeees 17.050 

os Le Petit Pont wceccvccccescccscevecees 12.800 

Fromentin.—Za Fantasia ...ceccsescccscseeecvecs 40. 500 

Marilhat.—L’ Enfant prodigue ...csccsescevecseens 30. 500 

Meissonier.—Le Foucur de guitare....ssveceeecsaers 37.000 

o- Soldat sous Louis XIII. we ccevevees “see 31.200 

Millet. —Za Lampe .csccccccccsvccacevcscceeveees 38.500 

Th. Rousseau.—Le Givre .scccceccccveccseececees 60. 100 
és Le vieux Dormoir .eccssccceseeves 36.000 . 

99 Les Bacher 0nnes oecveccccveccveees 36.000 

” Lisidve de Clairbois ..eceeeesccecees 33-500 

at Métairie sur POIs ceccceccceeceees 38.200 

99 Cours d'eau (Sologne) ....+.++++5- 40.000 

et L’ Automne (Fontainebleau) ........ 37.000 

oe Plaine et Maras ..cccccccvevsevees 30.000 

” Landes boisées (Sologne).....+++«+4+ 17.200 
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Troyon.—Lé Guéd.....esecerececenevene ees es sens 62.000 fr. 
2 Berger et MOoutons oc cececcccccccevcesess 41.700 ,, 
‘ Vaches, soleil couchant -..ccverccecseesees 27.050 ,, 
” Retour Ath trOupeau wvvecccecccsvvevevvees 25.500 ,, 
- Animaux aTombre ..... ‘incase oss ntes 19.200 ,, 





We have to regret the death of Mr. William Davis, the 
landscape painter. His pictures were for the most part small, 
and have scarcely ever been favourably seen at the exhibitions ; 
but that called “‘ Harrowing” was a noted and much admired 
example of his works at the International Exhibition in 1862. 

The activity which is manifested at Berlin is also apparent 
at Vienna. If the plans of the Austrian Government are 
carried out we shall have a new museum to replace that of 
the Belvedere, in which there'will be room not only for the 
grand.collection at present crowded into a small and incon- 
venient space, but also for a host of canvasses and panels, 
many of which are now lying in magazines and even in lumber 
rooms of imperial country houses. The new collections will 
require new catalogues, and these it is the first aim of the 
director, Professor Ehgerth, to obtain. We may hope that 
the importance of giving to works of art-their genuine names 
will be recognised. It is —_ necessary that the new cata- 
logues, both at Vienna and Berlin, should tell the public the 
truth. . 


New Publications. 

BELLERMANN, H. Die Grosse der musikalischen Intervalle als 
Grundlage der Harmonie. Berlin: Springer. 

Boccace, Jean, Sixitme et septitme journées du Décaméron de. 
(Edition Jouaust.) Paris: Lib. des bibliophiles. 

CuHouQuET, G. Histoire de la musique dramatique en France depuis 
ses origines jusqu’a nos jours. Paris: Didot. 

GEBHARDT, W. Die Komposition der Gemilde d, Polygnot in der 
Lesche zu Delphi. Géttingen. Peppmiiiler. 

HAMERTON, P.G. The Intellectual Life. Macmillan. 

HAUPTMANN, A. Moderne ornamentale Werke der italienischen 
Renaissance. Dresden: Gilbers. 

— D. Die Burgen und Schlésser in “alt fry Ratia.” Chur: 

sell. 


Lecoy DF LA MarcuE, A. Extraits des comptes et m‘moriaux du 5 


roi René, pour servir 4 l’histoire des arts au xv® siécle, publiés d’aprés 
les originaux des Archives nationales. Paris: Picard. 

Priautx, O. de B. The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Quaritch. : . 

ROSENBERG, ADOLF. Herr Professor Boetticher als Archaolog. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Berliner Archiologie. Berlin: 
Borntrager. 

SuULIVAN, Capt. G. L. Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and on the 
Eastern Coast of Africa. A Narrative of Five Years’ Experiences in 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Low. , 

TAUREL, e E. L/art chrétien en Hollande et en Flandre. Biriissel : 
Muquardt. 





Theology. 


The Scientific Bases of Belief. of J. Murphy. Macmillan and Co. 
- 1873. 


THERE is a book by Harris, a meritorious though neg- 
lected thinker of the last century, by whom Boswell fructified 
much, entitled P/ilosophical Arrangements, the title of 
which indicates exactly the kind of speculative power which 
Mr. Murphy displays. He. is hardly what is called “a 
suggestive thinker,” that is to say, he does not deal in 
brilliant aphorisms which opponents can isolate and accept ; 
he certainly is not a powerful reasoner, he is apt to think 
he can turn probabilities into certainties by a series of cross 
references ; and, though this is a less defect, he trusts by pre- 
ference to the cumulative force of many weak presumptions 
rather than to one solid chain of argument. Nor can it be 


said that he is a great master of exposition, and understands 
how to marshal a great body of facts impressively. And 
‘yet it must be admitted that he has thought out a clear, 
coherent system which answers most of the questions which 
we have been in the habit of asking ; that the answers are 
never in flagrant contradiction with knowledge, and are even 





sufficiently supported by a few important facts and a great 
many plausible analogies to produce a strong impression on 
an ingenuous and attentive reader that there must be some- 
thing in it all. 

Readers whose habits of thought are too fixed to yield 
to anything short of scientific demonstration will be inclined 
to majntain that a method which combines the physics of 
Habit and Intelligence, a work which has many curious 
points of contact with Hartmann and Schopenhauer, and the 
transcendental Christianity of Erskine of Linlathen, proves 
nothing because it is capable of proving anything. But after 
all this is only a presumption, and those who can resist it 
will find the book sufficiently ifgenious to repay them. 

The writer’s object is to show that spiritual truth may be 
made to rest upon scientific truth in the same way that the 
higher sciences rest upon the lower without being developed 
out of them; ¢g., biology presupposes chemistry, but it 
is impossible to construct biology from the data of chemistry 
or even to explain all biological laws as cases of chemical - 
laws. His main positions are as follows: Knowledge ,is 
valuable both as a guide in action and still more as an aid 
to the formation of character. Knowledge of the former 
kind can only be obtained by inductive science starting from 
data of observation (and as for this purpose all other 
methods ‘are sterile Comte was so far right in his con- 
demnation of metaphysics) ; but when we have attained all 
that is possible in this direction we need to interpret and 
realize our knowledge (Mr. Murphy does not recall the 
significant fact that Comte’s last work was a subjective 
synthesis), and this is done by metaphysical science starting 
from data of consciousness. 

He has an unusually firm grasp of the position that “there 
is no ground for believing matter and mind or spirit to 
differ in their essence: and that while inductive science 
reveals a world of matter whereof mind is one of the func- 
tions, metaphysics reveals a world of spirit whereof matter 
is one of the functions, so that we recognize the deepest 
realities of the universe as not material, but spiritual.” At 
first sight this position scarcely seems to go beyond what 
Professor Huxley for instance would accept, though perhaps 
he might think the truth of the last line insufficiently 
established by deductions from the different aspects of the 
fact that our only intuition of force is furnished by our own 
volitions. But there is a more important difference : so far 
as Professor Huxley would. admit the generalization it 
stands for him at the end of science; for Mr. Murphy it 
is always in the foreground as the starting-point of philo- 
sophy, lighting up such conceptions as the laws of thought, 
the ground of the moral sense in uncreated law, our faith in 
the uniformity of nature, and the intelligence shown in the 
adaptation of organic nature to inorganic. This intelligence 
Mr. Murphy does not believe to be supreme, but since it 
began to exist in time it must derive from an Intelligence 
which is eternal. Here we come to one of the most dis- 
putable points of the system. The author is very-much 
impressed by the facts which prove that the solar system 
cannot always have existed under its present conditions and 
tell in favour of the nebular hypothesis; of course these facts 
are also a presumption in favour of the hypothesis of creation, 
but they are only a presumption. If it were proved that all 
the bodies which fill known or conjectured space had once 
been evolved from a nebula it would still be quite possible 
that that nebula represented the fatal dissolution of a pre- 

existing cosmos and so ad infinitum, though in the present 
state of knowledge such a conjecture would be purely 
arbitrary. 

Another point on which the author really founds as largely 
as upon the resolution of matter into force and force into 





. 
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will is the fact that consciousness is only the last stage of 
intelligence, and that conscious thought is determined by 
data which if normal are objectively valid though lying out 
of consciousness. This view perhaps is hardly so fully deve- 
loped as its importance in the writer’s system deserves ; but 
it underlies not only the doctrine of faith as unverified certi- 
tude, but all the ingenious and perplexed discussion which is 
meant to establish that an unlimited field for transcendental 
inference is opened when we once have argued from inter- 
course with others to personalities which resemble our own. 

With such premises and such methods the writer is in a 
tolerably hopeful condition for attempting a scientific recon- 
struction of theism, and has risen above the inducements to 
treat the habitual experience and the familiar ways of thinking 
of the present generation as decisive presumptions against 
Christianity. : 

The most interesting of his special views are on the pur- 
pose of creation, where the limits of optimism are stated with 
great refinement and decorum ; on ecclesiastical authority, 
which is valuable as eliminating individual crotchets ; on 
the psychological interpretation of original sin as the inhe- 
rited perversion of our faculties caused by the distorting 
influence of a premature ‘self-consciousness : the contrast 
between Christian arid Stoical morality and the vindication 
of the doctrine of eternal life from the superficial imputation 
of selfishness are also meritorious, though it may be less 
original. The writer's weakness as a theologian is his igno- 
rance of the history of doctrine, which is really a far surer 
guide to the inner harmonies of truth than the principle of 
contradiction which he is much too ready to apply upon 
subjects where the highest ideas must be inadequate. An- 
other consequence of this unhistorical spirit is a disposition 
to treat the Old Testament more cavalierly than critically, 
partly because the writer assigns an absolute validity to our 
present moral ideals, and makes the character which it is 
our duty to cultivate under our existing relations binding 
not only upon distant ages, but upon intelligences of an 
order incommensurable with ours. 

But with all these drawbacks the book is not without a 
substantial value: the writer continues the work of the best 
{ . . . 
apologists.of the last century, it may be with less force and 
clearness, but still with commendable persuasiveness and tact, 
and with an intelligent feeling for the changed conditions of 
_ the problem. G. A. Stmcox. 


Sacraments and Sacramentals. (Sekramente und Sakramentalien 
in den drei ersten christlichen Fahrhunderten.) ‘Von Dr. Ferdinand 
Probst. Tiibingen. .1872. 


Dr. Prosst has here undertaken to trace out from such indi- 
rect notices as are available—for there are of course no litur- 
gies or rituals of that date extant—the ceremonies and manner 
of administering the seven sacraments and those lesser rites 
called sacramentals, such as exorcisms and benedictions, 
during the first three centuries. And inasmuch as dogma 
and ritual are from the nature of the case closely connected, 
this has also involved an inquiry into the sacramental 
doctrine of the period; only in treating of the Eucharist, 
where anything like an adequate discussion of doctrine would 
have been impossible within the limits of the volume, 
he has confined himself chiefly to the externals of the sacra- 
ment. The book is accurate and painstaking, and will be 
found very serviceable to theological students, though we 
are not sure that the author has always satisfactorily. estab- 
lished his conclusions. Of the general correctness of his 
estimate of the teaching and practice of the early Church there 
can be no reasonable doubt. And he is quite right in point- 
ing out that precise statements as to the number and nature 





of the sacraments are not to be looked for in the patristic 
age, to which it must be added that the disciplina arcani 
often increases the difficulty of ascertaining what really 
was definitely taught. Before the tithe of St. Thomas 
the common term sacramentum was applied indifferently to 
sacraments and sacramentals, and. Peter Lombard in the 
previous century was the first to specify the number of seven. 
But it is not difficult to gather from the Fathers and -the 
Apostolic Constitutions the substance of what was believed 
and the main outlines of the ritual, and it is abundantly clear 
that the whole system was in its essential conception the 
Catholic and not the Protestant one. All the seven sacra- 
ments are mentioned—and sometimes by Tertullian, as nearly 
all of them together—by early writers. Dr. Probst expresses 
the central idea of the system when he says that Christianity 
ultimately rests on the Person of our Lord, and that the 
sacraments, and especially the Eucharist, in which they 
culminate, are the extension and continual application of 
His Incarnation and Sacrifice. ‘‘ The Eucharist, as transub- 
stantiated, takes the place of the Incarnation, and as a 
sacrifice, of the death of Christ, and conveys to us not merely 
grace and truth, but Himself.” The whole passage may 
recall to many readers a striking passage of Goethe, setting 
forth with that imaginative power by which genius can realize 
intellectually what it never experienced, how in the Catholic 
idea the sacraments interpenetrate and transfigure as with 
the radiance of a perpetual benediction all the incidents of 
human life from the cradle to the grave. 

The first part of the volume, which is occupied with 
sacramentals, examines the ancient theories of demoniacal 
influence and possession and the various methods of exor- 
cism, and then goes on to describe the different kinds of 
priestly benediction, as of water, oil, and the like, showing in 
many cases the close resemblance of the ancient forms to 
those still in use in the Latin ritual and pontifical. The 
second part carries us in successive chapters through the seven 
sacraments, discussing in minute detail the nature, minister, 
recipient, and time and manner of administéring each of them. 
Considerably the longest chapter, extending over more than 
a fourth of the entire volume, is devoted to the sacrament of 
penance, where the whole disciplinary system of the early 
Church necessarily comes under review. The author has 
done his work carefully and conscientiously, but he does 
not appear to us to have thrown much new light on points 
fairly open to controversy. Thus ¢g. his argument for 
unction having always formed an integral part of the ritual of 
confirmation is by no means conclusive as regards the Western 
Church at least, and the fact of the imposition of hands being 
alone specified as the means of imparting the Holy Ghost in 
St. Cyprian and some other early authorities looks the other 
way ; nor is it at all clearly proved that where the sacrament 
was administered immediately after baptism it had always 
included a distinct anointing from that which formed part of 
the baptismal rite. We are rather surprised to find no 
reference in the chapter on Eucharistic liturgies to the 
distinction of Eastern and Western usage as to the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost. The epitaph written by Pope Damasus 
(366-384) on the acolyte boy Tarcisius, who was beaten 
and trampled to death while carrying the viaticum to a 
confessor in prison, affords strikingly explicit—and the more 
so because purely incidental—evidence to the contemporary 
belief in transubstantiation. 

“TIpse animam potius voluit dimittere czesus, 
rodere quam canibus rabidis coelestia membra.” 

We cannot follow Dr. Probst through his elaborate and 
valuable chapter, on the sacrament of penance. But here 
again, in discussing such vexed questions as the relation of the 
exomologesis to sacramental confession, and the contemporary 
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evidences of a recognized obligation to confess sins of thought 
only, he seems to us, after all, to leave the matter very much 
where he found it. Theslender and indistinct notices of the 
sacrament of unction in early writers are sufficiently 
explained, as the author justly points out, by the absence of 
any controversy on the subject, and the close connection of 
the ordinance with the miraculous charisma of healing, as 
well as by the disciplina arcani ; and the very direct testimony 
of Scripture for this sacrament—far more direct e.g. than for 


‘Confirmation—goes far to supersede the importance of later 


authorities. Still we were disappointed not to find somewhat 
fuller information on the subject ; here again the distinctions 
of Eastern and Western usage are not once touched upon. 
The rite of ordination is shown to have consisted exclusively 
at this period in prayer and imposition of hands by the 
bishop ; other ceremonies, such as unction and investing 
with the chasuble, having been introduced later ; nor were 
the minor orders conferred, with the exception of /ector, before 
the time of Pope Fabian (238). The concluding chapter on 
the sacrament of matrimony contains much _ interesting 
matter. .The absolute indissolubility of Christian marriage 
is shown to have been strictly maintained, but in the case of 
adultery a separation was enjoined until the guilty party was 
brought to repentance ; no second marriage, however, being 
in any case permitted. Indeed_second marriage after the 
death of the first partner, which is often termed “ bigamy,” 
was discouraged, though not forbidden, as well on grounds of 
chastity as out of regard for the memory of the former union 
and the anticipation of a renewed spiritual intercourse here- 
after. Third marriages are stigmatized in the Afostolic Con- 
stitutions as a proof of incontinence, and any subsequent 
marriage as “open fornication.” Indeed canonical penances 
were imposed on bigamists and trigamists in the fourth 
century, of one year for the former and from two to five for 
the latter: whether the duration was the same or longer in the 
previous centuries is not now known. Origen, while allowing 
second marriage for the hardness of men’s hearts, says that 
it does not correspond to the true idea of Christian marriage, 
and that “bigamists will be saved, but not crowned.” To 
the clergy second marriage was (in accordance ‘with Tit. i. 6, 
and I. Tim. iii. 2) strictly forbidden from the first throughout 
the universal Church. H. N. OxENHAM. 





; Intelligence. 


Dr. Keim, whose work entitled 7he History of Fesus of Nazara is 
attracting so much attention in theological circle:, will shortly exchange 
his professorship at Zurich for one at the small German university of 
Giessen. The Protestantische Kirchenseitung for March 29 and April 5, 
contains a paper from his pen on the epistle of Diognetus, in oppo- 
sition to the view of Dr. Overbeck, noticed in a recent number of the 
Academy. : Ph 
Dr. Hilgenfeld, of Jena, has announced a course of lectures on In- 
troduction to the New Testament,” with a view, we belicve, to their 

imate expansion into a volume. 
whe inoue volume of the Protestanten-Bibel has appeared. The 
notes are less meagre than in the first volume. We may call attention 
especially to the commentary on Romans by Professor Lipsius. : 

The new Bible Educator, edited by Professor Plumptre, is rather dis- 
appointing. It contains some useful matter, and may penetrate into 

uarters where the name of Cassell is better known than that of Murray. 
But we are not sure that we understand the object of the publisher and 
editor. Some of the papers seem too dry and technical for popular 
readers, others too meagre and unscientific for scholar:. The chief con- 
tributors are Dr. Payne Smith, Dr. Ginsburg, Messrs. Rawlinson 
Staincr, Carruthers, Houghton. 

The Bible for Young People isa translation of a popular Dutch work 
by Dr. Oort, assisted by Drs. Hookyas and Kuenen. It aims at repro- 
ducing so much of the results of modern criticism as can be adapted for 
the purposes of moral and religious education, but may also be recom- 
mended to general readers. 

The French translation of Néldeke’s Old Testament Literature, an- 
nounced in our last number but one, has just appeared. 





Contents of the Fournals. 

Centralblatt. March 15.—Ot'o’s edition of the Apologists, vol. ix., 
rev. by F. O. [Supplies a carefully revised text, but fails con<picucusly in 
the ‘‘higher criticism.’’]——April 12.—Liidemann’s Zhe porn. ee 
of the Apostle Paul, rev. by y. [A wok of great prom'‘se from an ad- 
vanced critical po nt of view. But the author credits St. Paul with .a 
logical consistency and a definiteness of intention which can hardly be ad- 
mitted.]——April 19.—Weiffenbach’s - The thought of Fesus of the second 
coming, rev. by y. [Maintains with remarkable ability that the second 
coming or personal return of Jesus was not originally announced by Him 
in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem and the appearance in 
the clouds, &c,,; and that it formed the kernel of the promise of the resur- 
rection. The separation of the second coming and the resurrection, and 
the sensuous description of the former, are shown to be due fo the 
disciples. ] 

Monatsschrift fur Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judenthums. (Biblical 
articles.) March.—The ‘‘ Mons Offensionis” on the Mount of Olives, 
by Dr. Gratz. [The spot where Solomon erected the high places is 
shown to have been the most northerly of the three summits of 
the mountain. But the phrase har hammashkhith, rendered ‘*‘ Mons 
Offensionis,” is’ simply an ironical monotheistic alteration of har-ham- 
mishkhah, ‘‘mons unctionis,” the name by wh‘ch the Mount of Olives is 
known in the Talmud.]——April.—Septuagint ‘translation of Ecclesi- 
astes, by M. Salzberger.—[Shows that this version abounds in pecu- 
liarities of Aquila, to whom it is therefore probably due.] 


New Publications. 
NipPo.p, F. Richard Rothe. Ein christliches Lebensbild auf Grund 
d-r Briefe Rothe’s entworfen. BandI. Wittenb-rg: Koelling. 
Ocitvig, G. Early Progress of Christianity in Buchan. Longmans. 
STEWART, W. The Plan of St. Luke’s Gospel: A Critical Examina- 
tion. Glasgow: Maclehose. 
WEIFFENBACH, W. Der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf u. Hartel. 





Philosophy and Physical Science. 


On the Psychological Origin of the Idea of Space. [Ueber den 
Psychologischen Ursprung der Raumvorstellung. Von Dr. Carl 
Stumpf, Privat-Docent der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Got- 
tingen.]. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1873. 

THIS very interesting investigation into the psychological 

origin of the conception of space is an attempt to do for 

the psychological what Helmholtz has done for the physiolo- 
gical side of the problem. The question discussed has special 
claims upon English students, because so much attention 
has been bestowed upon it in this country. Unfortunately 
English writers upon this subject have not sufficiently 
distinguished from each other the separate interests of phy- 
siology and psychology, and our physiologists have been too 
much inclined to believe that their investigations have 
exhausted the whole of the subject and not one side of it 
merely ; while, if we except Mr. Herbert Spencer, our 
psychologists are so completely carried away with the idea 
of the omnipotence of “ Association” to explain all things 
and everything, that their theories are never able to satisfy 

the requirements of the phenomena. 3 
Dr. Stumpf begins with an historical review of what has 

been already done to settle the problem, and classifies all 

previous theories under the four following heads. The con- 
ception of space is either that of a special combination of 
momentary sense-qualities, ¢g. of colours, the one with 
the other; or a combination of those with the qualities of 
another sense, ¢.g. with the sensations belonging to muscular 
feeling ; or it does not arise from the senses at all, but is 
the effect of-a special productive activity of the soul (Seele), 
which acts independently of and in addition to sensation ; or, 
lastly, it is perceived in and along with the other qualities 
given in sensation, and comes into being whenever those are 
perceived by the corresponding sense. The first is the theory 
of Herbart, the second that of Bain, the third that of Kant, 
and the fourth is called by Helmholtz Vativism. Of these 
four theories Dr. Stumpf holds, that the last is the only 
tenable one, and he believes that the true mode of investiga- 
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tion is to begin with the results of this last theory, and more 
strictly determine the precise relation which subsists between 
the quality perceived and the extension or space in which it 
is conceived. Colours, for example, he holds, are as neces- 
sarily from the outset perceived in a. certain extension in 
space or in a given place as they are conceived to have a 
certain intensity or strength. ; : 
We can only notice the more important results at which 
Dr. Stumpf has arrived in the course of his investigations :— 
(1.) There is a space which belongs to sight, z.¢, there is 
something in the sensation which is as directly perceived in 
consequence of the optic nerve-process as the quality of 
colour is, and which has all the attributes that we ascribe to 
space ; and this is neither a simple combination of sensa- 
tions of colours, nor a combination of these sensations with 
the qualities of another sense, nor something spontaneously 
produced by the mind over and above sensation. (2.) 
Space and colour are parts of the same content of 
sense, #.¢. they, are necessarily comprehended in and with 
each other. Space cannot be conceived apart from colour, 
nor colour from space. The contents of the sense of sight 
include both space and colour. (3.) Space is not originally 
arrangement in space, still less succession. These are rela- 
tions founded on space, later discriminations, and not the ori- 
ginal conception. (4.) Space, as originally perceived, consists 
not of two but of ¢4ree dimensions ; but only a minimum 
and not all of the relations of depth are immediately per- 
ceived. The minimum visibile is a spot situated at a defi- 
nite distance, either changing or always the same, and this 
spot as originally seen is spheroidal. (5.) The principle 
of association educates this original conception of space 
up into the very complex series of relations which belong to 
the more developed idea ; but association cannot account 
for the original minimum visibile. 
These are the more important statements made by Dr. 
' Stumpf regarding space in its relation to the sense of sight. 
The same principles run through his discussion of the rela- 
tions of space to the contents of the other senses, and we 
need not refer to the special applications to the senses of 
hearing, taste, &c. ~ i 
To the book is appended a short and very suggestive 
statement by Prof. Lotze of the points of agreement and 
difference between his own theory and that now submitted 
to the philosophical public by his young disciple. Upon the 
whole we are inclined to believe that Dr. Stumpf’s theory is 
a decided advance on Prof. Lotze’s, and that this advance 
is due to his assimilation of the results of such a scientific 
physiologist as Helmholtz. ee 
Dr. Stumpf has communicated a résumé of his investiga- 
tions and results to the Gdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, Stick 
10, Marz, 1873. Tuomas M. Linpsay. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


Physiology. 

Microscopic Researches on Muscle.—Dr. T. W. Engelmann, of 
Utrecht, contributes a long article on this subject to Pfliiger’s Archiv. 
Band vii., Heft i. He laments the difficulty of obtaining the crystalline 
arthropods of the sea, and observes that the tolerably transparent 

ops, Gammarus, Asellus, Hydrachinda, and‘Insect larva as Corethra 
micoreus of fresh water are only to be obtained in small and insuf- 
ient numbers. For the examination of muscular fibres no ts 
or saline solutions should be used ; they should simply be placed in a 
moist chamber, and be examined as rapidly as possible after removal 
from the living body. Insect muscles can undergo great changes in 
structure before they lose their excitability. He has used a magni- 
Fane power of from 200 to 500 diameters, or that obtained by a 
’s objective 8 and eyepiece Eor F. The structure of normal 
uncontracted transversely striated muscular fibre is: (1) A light very 
slightly refracting band_divided into two halves by (2) a dark highly 


refractile stria ; (3) a moderately dark, tolerably strongly refracting 
band, “in the middle of which is () a brighter, less refracti stria. In 
every fibre with very broad transverse striz the simple dark band can be 
resolved with high powers into three: a middle darker one, and two 
lateral clearer or brighter ones. Hence we must adinit that such division 
still exists even where our present means of research do not permit it to 
be seen. Leen, ug his paper Engelmann makes use of the following 
terms: the stria Z in the middle of the isotropal substance he calls the 
intermediate disk (zwischenscheibe) and the adjoining strize (7) secon 

or accessory disks (nebenscheiben). Both of these together, when they 
cannot he distinguished as separate, constitute the fundamental mem- 
brane (Grundmembran of Krause) ; the middle layer (m) of the doubly 
refracting- substances forms the median disk of Hensen, and the two 










intermediate disk (swischens:heibe) ) isotropal band 


isotropal substance (half) (swischen- 
poss accessory disk (nebenscheibe) substanz of 
2 de isotropal substance Rollett). 
transverse disk (guerscheibe) anisotropal band 
pate “MM median disk (mittelscheibe) (hauptsubstans 
roa transverse disk (guerscheibe) of Rollett), 
a-sesaamgg, iSOtropal substance isotropal band 
accessory disk (ebenscheibe) (half) (swischen- 
%#~% isotropal substance 4 substanz of 
intermediate-disk (zwischenscheibe) ) Rollett). 


lateral (7) he terms transverse disks. The figure renders Engelmann’s 
views og In the closely striated muscles of vertebrata s and » 
appear united together to form a single and simple foundation 
membrane in which no subdivision can be seen. The distinctly 
striated fibres of insects, on the other hand, show the division well, 
and the whole series of disks in one compartment are here sometimes 
as much ‘as four times thicker than in vertebrata. The height of each 
set varies even in different muscles of the same animal. The greatest 
height or length of one compartment Engelmann found to occur in the 
abdominal muscles of insects where it amounted too.o11 mm. The 
isotropal and anisotropal substances are about equal in height, the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter being as 6: 7. The degree of trans- 
parency of the several parts varies considerably, so that now one, now 
another may be the darker. Where both are of equal as are 
the existence of transverse striz may at first sight be almost over pahed. 
The distinction is always well brought out by the polariscope. The 
remainder of the paper is occupied with a special description of each 
disk in succession. 
From his examinations of muscle under polarised light and by other 
—means he has arrived at the conclusion that muscular tissue is composed 
ofan infinite number of rods arranged parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the fibres which are naturally in immediate contact with each other, 
but which after death or after treatmeat with reagents shrink and 
exude or excrete the isotropal substance. The size and form of the rods 


he supposes to differ in each of the disks that make their appearance 
in the above scheme. 


The influence of various substances on the reflex activity of 
the Spinal Cord.—Dr. S. Meihuizen after remarking (Pfliiger’s Archiv, 
March, 1873) that many pathological conditions are produced by, or at 
least are associated with, abnormal modifications of the reflex activity of 
the nervous system observes that this activity or excitability may be 
acted on by several therapeutic ts, the number of which has been 
greatly increased during the last few years. In the present communi- 
cation he limits his remarks to the action of certain substances on the 
reflex activity of the spinal cord. Frogs are the animals best adapted 
for such experiments, because, in. the first place, their spinal cord after 
section retains its activity for several days unaltered, and, secondly, the 
degree of excitability can be very accurately tested by Tiirk’s method of 
irritating the skin with dilute acid and determining the contraction 
induced in the muscles. In other animals this method of excitation 
proved unsatisfactory, and after trying electrical and thermic means of 
stimulation, he at length constructed a little apparatus by which mechan- 
ical irritation in the form of a slight blow could be given; this he 
occasionally used, but he seems to have returned to the acid stimulus as 
the best. The first substance he experimented with was bromide of 
potassium. The action of this salt is not dependent on the bromine, since 
chloridg of potassium acts if anything rather morestrongly, whilst bromide 
of sodium is ineffective. Bromide of potassium rapidly lowers the 
reflex activity of the spinal cord, the subcutaneous injection of 0.015 
gramme completely abolishing it in one hour and 0.020 gramme destroy- 
ing it in a quarter of anhour. The question arises, How is this loss of 
excitability occasioned? ‘There are five possible explanations. It may 
destroy the sensibility of the periphey of the nervous system, the 





centripetal or centri conducting nerve tubules, the motor terminal 
nerve plates, or the muscles. By familiar methods of proof he demon- 
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strates clearly enough that the salt acts directly on the nerve centres. 
A similar series of experiments showed that acetate of zinc, hydrate of 
chloral, quinine, alcohol, caffeine, morphine, and digitaline all rapidly 
induce great depression of the excitability of the spinal cord, the last 
however through its action on the heart. On the other hand, atropine, 
cyanide of potassium, codeine, thebaine, papaverine, narceine, narco- 
tine, nicotine, carbolic acid,theobromine, and -ergotine exert little and 
then only inconstant action on the excitability of the cord. 


Researches on the Physiology of the Brain.—In a recent numbet 
of the Berlin. Klin. Wochenschrift, 1872, No. 42, Hitzig shows that the 
transmission of a constant current through the occipital region of man 
causes involuntary movements; when the current is closed, the subject 
falling towards the anode, and the eyes with more or less nystagmus 
turn towards the cathode ; the opposite movements occur on breaking the 
current. The same phenomena may be witnessed in rabbits. Similar 
movements are observed in rabbits, if the small lateral lobe of the cere- 
bellum be removed, and in the hollow at the bottom of which the 
flocculus lies a piece of ice be placed. In man the involuntary moyements 
of the eye induced by the current give the ,subject the impression 
that external objects are in movement, and the movement of the whole 
body must be regarded as an endeavour to maintain the equipoise. 
Severe injuries of the cerebellum thus act like the anode ; they cause in- 
voluntary movements towards the side operated on, so that a rabbit in 
which the left lobe of the cer-bellum has been injured or removed has 
the impression of lying on its right side. But if in its endeavours to 
recover its supposed loss of equipoise it turns over too vigorously towards 
the left it rolls over upon its back and the movements begin anew. 


Reflex movements of the Uterus.—W. Schlesinger (Yahrb. Wien. 
Med. 1873) has made some further observations on the reflex movements 
of the uterus, and shows that electrical excitation of the centric ex- 
tremity of a spinal nerve induces violent movements of the uterus in 
from five to fifteen seconds. If ina curarized rabbit on which tracheo- 
tomy has been performed the artificial respiration necessary for main- 
taining life be intermitted the organ at once passes into a state of violent 
contraction, and the same thing happens if the central end of the median, 
crural, or other nerve be electrically excited. The conduction of this 
reflex action, to which also the contraction of the uterus by irritation of 
the nipples is allied, does not take place through the spinal cord, for if 
the cord be divided in a rabbit, prepared as above described, irritation 
of a nerve trunk for forty seconds produces no effect. Further experi- 
ments showed thatthe nervous plexus on the aorta was one, but not- the 
only course by which the reflex influence was conveyed. 


Structure of the Pancreas,—According to V. v. Ebner, whose 
paper appears in Max Schultze’s Archiv fiir Mikr Anatomie (Band viii. 
p- 481), the alveoli of the pancreas form branched tubes, provided 
with lateral pouches, but without a distinct lumen, which are bounded 
by a membrane that is eve:ywhe e closed (Alembrana propria). The 
excretory ducts proceed from fusiform and stellate cells in the interior of 
the alveoli, forming the so-called centro-acinar cells. . Fibrous or mem- 
branous processes are given off from the membrana propria, and pene- 
trate into the interior of the alveoli, and by their anastomoses form a 
reticulum that is continuous with the processes of the centro-acinar cells. 
The gland-cells lié in the meshes of this reticulum, one cell, as a rule, 
occupying each mesh. The gland-cells have no processes. 


The Air in Public Schools.—In an American journal entitled 
The Sanitarian, the first number of which has just appeared, Dr. Janes, 
city sanitary inspector, states that from the public schools of America 
Dr. Endemann obtained seventeen samples of air the examination of 
which determined the presence of carbonic acid varying in amount from 
9°7 to 35°7 parts in 10,000, or in other words from more than twice to 
nearly nine times the normal quantity. The ventilation in the buildings 
is faulty, and can = be effected by opening the windows—a practice 
detrimental to the health of thechildren sitting near or directly under them. 
The following experiment, made in the Roosevelt-street School, N- w 
York, shows the inefficiency of ordinary ventilating flues in the wall when 
unprovided with means for creating an upward current. An examination of 
the air in one of the class-rooms furnished with a ventilating flue was made 
while one of the windows was open, and yielded 17:2 parts of carbonic 
acid in 10,000. The window was then closed, and after the lapse of ten 
minutes another examination gave 32‘2 parts of carbonic acid, or an in- 
crease of fifteen parts. The air then became so oppressive to the teacher 
and children that the experiment was not continued. 


The Liver Ferment.—Von Wittich contributes a short paper on 
this subject to Pfiiger's Archiv (Band vii., Heft 1, 28) in which he states 
that two years ago he showed the blood to contain a ferment, and that 
this could be obtained not only from serum containing blood corpuscles, 
but from serum perfectly free from them. Owing to some difficulties 
raised by Tiegel he has been induced to repeat his experiments, and has 
satisfied himself of their correctness. He also shows that a liver from 
which the blood has been completely washed out. contains a certain 
demonstrable proportion of ferment. He concludes, therefore, that the 
liver ferment is formed in the cells of the organ itself. 





Geography. ; the 

Russian Exploration.—Russian exploration is advancing through- 
out the length and breadth of Asia. Recently we noticed the combined 
trading and surveying expedition which had been pushed into Mongolia, 
and now we have intelligence of a journey much Either south. At the 
séance of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society held on the 
7th of February it was announced that the expedition under M. N. 
Prjévalsky to the lake Koko Nor, westward of the province of Shen-si 
in China proper, and Tibet, was being continued with success in spite 
of the greatest difficulties. M. Prjevalsky passed the autumn near 
Sinina on the north of the Koko Nor, and purposed to remain for the 
winter in the vicinity of that lake. The Russian detachment settled at 
Krasnovodsk on the eastern shores of the Caspian have greatly extended 
their surveys towards Khiva during the autumn of the past year. The 
old bed of the Amu Daria has been examined for more than two-thirds 
of the distance between the Caspian and the Khivan Delta. Southward 
the range of the Kurren Dagh and the course of the Attreck from its 
tributary the Sumbara to its mouth have been thoroughly explored, an | 
in the course of these surveys no fewer than eighty-six positions have 
been astronomically determined. 


The Upper Nile.—In the forthcoming number of the Afittheilungen 
Dr. Petermann has published a number of letters received from the 
traveller Ernest Marno written from various points on the Upper Nile 
during last year. The letters are illustrated by an original map of the 
Bahr Seraf (Giraffe). drawn from Marno’s observations. This river is a 
main branch thrown off from the Nile in the region which lies between 
the latitudes of 7° and 10° N., and which from its wilderness of 
swamps and rank grass forests, and its deadly climate, has become an 
almost impassable barrier to travellers seeking the higher régions of the 
Nile basin from the Egyptian side. It may be remembered that Sir 
Samuel Baker’s expedition on arriving in 1870 near the point at which 
the Bahr Seraf rejoins the main Nile found that the chief arm of the 
river had become perfectly closed to navigation, the vast masses of 
floating vegetation continually brought down by the stream having 
collected so as to form a new district of many aie in extent, beneath 
which the river passes by a subterranean channel ; and that after an at- 
tempt to cut a way through this barrier the expedition tried the channels 
of the Bahr Seraf, through which it forced a passage, but only with 
enormous labour and disastrous loss of life. 

Marno’s letters enable us to understand the difficulties which beset the . 
Egyptian expedition and the horrors to which it must have been subjected. 
From February to June of 1872 Marno suffered from no less than forty 
attacks of fevers, and these with dysentry and bronchial diseases, caused it 
is supposed by the impurity of the river water, prostrated every man of ° 
his company. The country is a network of water channels, which in the 
rainy season become one vast mosquito swamp. In the dry season the 
swamp water becomes unfit for drinking, and ants appear in myriads. 
“It appears that the Seraf’ (now the only passable channel of the Nile 
in this region) ‘is becoming more difficult of navigation from year to 
year. This is caused by the grass, the so-called Om: Sufa, gaining ground 
year by year ; the few high parts of the river-banks are annually under- 
mined by the river and fall in, filling up the bed with sand and mud, 
and so it may happen that in a few years the passage by this branch also 
may become impossible.”’ . 





Geology. 

The Geology of the Eastern Portion of Turkey in Europe.— 
In 1869 Professor.von Hochstetter undertook the exploration of the 
eastern and central divisions of Turkey in Europe for the Ottoman 
Government, and published in the Jahrbuch der geologischen Reichs- 
anstalt for 1870 the first part of his report on the geology of the country 
surveyed, comprising Eastern Thrace, the Balkan Mountains, . the 
Roumelian Mountains, and the Despoto Dagh or Rhodope Mountains. 
This important paper is concluded in the fahrbuch for 1872, part 4, 331- 
In the introduction von Hochstetter gives a detailed description of the 
physical geography of the remaining region: Central Turkey, or the 
Vitos territory, and the Upper Morava territory. The Vitos Mountains 
are chiefly composed of syenite, containing reddish orthoclase, white 
triclinic felspar, and black and sometimes nish hornblende, as well as 
quartz, magnetite, and, not unfrequently, black mica ; titanite is also met 
with in considerable quantities, apatite but rarely. The magnenee of 
Samakov- is worked by washing the decom masses of syenite. 
At places the syenite is penetrated by dykes of melaphyre belonging to 
the younger eruptive rocks; these appear more especially on the 
northern slopes of the Brdo Mountains. The elevated plateau of Sama- 
kov is separated from the low valley of Dubnica and Radomir by ranges 
chiefly composed of old crystalline rocks, which connect the Rilo-Dagh 
with the Vitos. West and south-west of the Vitos we find a system of 
sedimentary rocks, which in Central Turkey always comprise three 
different and easily distinguishable series of beds. Everywhere over- 
lying the crystalline rocks is found a system of red or white quartz- 
sandstone with coloured marls, chiefly red but sometimes grey and green, 
as well as limestone and dolomite beds. Resting-on this base are grey 
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and white dense limestones and layers of dolomité of extraordinary 
thickness, which together build up the Golo Brdo Mountains and the 
Koniavo and Vrbina Planina. It has been assumed that these two series 
t, as in the Alps, the Lower Permian (the Rothliegende) and 

the Lower Trias (the Werfen beds), while the second system of limestones 
and dolomites belong to the Middle and. Upper frias. It is. more 
probable, ‘however, that they are ahalogues of similar structures in the 
northern Carpathians, in which case the lower system would be Keuper, 
and the limestones with dolomite would represent liassic deposits. The 
third system is composed of greyish brown shaly sandstones with 
argillace ous marls, which lie unconformably on the beds of the former 
systems, and are evidently of cretaceous age. They yield several fossils, 
amongst them Ammonites mammillatus Schloth. of the gault. In this 
respect also this system corresponds precisely with the Alpine Gosau 
formation. ‘The igneous rocks of the Liiliin and the Vitos Mountains 
are throughout basic, having the characters of melaphyre, augitic 
hyries and oligoclase or labrador porphyries, and areaccompanied 

'y climaieats tuffs, conglomerates, and amygdaloids. The Upper 
Morava territory, between Vranga and Lescovatz, is chiefly composed of 
ranges of crystalline rocks which are connected to the south-east with the 
Rhodope, and to the south with the crystalline chain of the Skardus 
(Schar-Dagh) and the Pindus ; they consist of gneiss, mica-schists, and 
old clay slate. Numerous rhyolite and trachyte dykes, with abundance of 
tufa, form another characteristic of this range. Von Hochstetter gives a 
detailed description of his sections of these divisions of the country, and 
concludes his memoir with a valuable table of heights, computed for the 
most part from observations made by the engineers of the Ottoman 
Empire. Two geological maps of the éastern and central portions of 
Turkey in Europe accompany the paper. 

Traces in Alsace of the Existence of Man during the Glacial 
Epoch.—At Lahr, Baden, in 1823, and again at Eguisheim, Alsace, in 
1866, human remains were found associated with those of extinct mam- 
mifers, the mammoth, bison, stag, horse, &c., in the loam of the Rhine 
valley. Those at Lahr consisted of the half of skeleton minus the 
head, those at Eguisheim were a parietal and frontal bone ; in both 
localities the characteristic fossil shells of the loam, Helix hispida, Pupa 
muscarum, Succinea oblonga, &c., were likewise met with. M. C. Grad 
points out (Comptes Rendus, vol. 76, 1873, p. 659) that the loam extends 
along the whole of the Rhine valley from Basle to Mayence, and is 
essentially a consolidated glacial mud deposit, consisting of an intimate 


‘ mixture of fine sand, clay and carbonate of lime, in some places accom- 
es 


panied with minute scales of mica; the whole being perfectly homo- 
geneous, and without a trace of stratification. In some parts it attains 
a thickness of more than 60 métres, and in others is entirely wanting, 
leaving exposed the bed of gravel and sand upon which it is observed 
invariably to rest, both in the valley of the Vosges and the Black 
Forest. That this lower and older gravel deposit is of fluviatile origin 
is indicated by the entire absence of erratic boulders and glacial striz, 
and by the formation of imbricated banks, which M. Daubrée has shown 
to be characteristic of the gravels now being deposited by rivers. The 
old terminal moraines of the Vosges, like the loam of the plains, always 
rests upon this gravel. M. Grad believes them in fact to be synchronous 
formations, and is of opinion that man lived in Alsace during the glacial 
period 
Silicified Plants of the Upper Coal Measures near Autun.— 
Among the silicified vegetable remains from the Coal Measures found in 
the soil near Autun, occur amorphous siliceous mass«s which enclose small 
fragments of thestems, roots, and other parts of plants, mostly Cryptogams. 
M. B. Renault, continuing his researches upon these interesting remains, 
refers (Comptes rendus, 1873, part 13, 811) some of the small detached 
stalks to the imprints known as Sphenophyllum. They are from three to 
fifteen mim. in diameter, and present on the exterior nodes which corre- 
spond to leaf-whorls as in Sphenophyllum. In the centre is a vascular 
axis of a triangular form consisting entirely of tubes diverging from 
the centre, scalariform or spiral at the angles, where they surround a 
cylindrical lacuna. “ This axis is enclosed by a tissue resembling that 
surrounding the vascular bundles in ferns and some Lycopods. Outside 
of this, the ligneous axis of M. Renault, are layers of cellular tissue 
belonging to the bark, which are traversed by eighteen vascular bundles 
roceeding towards the leaves. The nodosity of the stems and the 
verticillate disposition of the appéndicular organs, as well as the 
probable number of these parts, are points of resemblance with Spheno- 
phyllum, while their internal structure indicates the relations of these 
plants to the J. ycopodiacee and Marsileacee.——M. Renault also describes 
the structure of a fragment  f a silicified fructification spike, referred to 
Annularia longifolia and found in the same place. The stem is thick 
and slightly striated, bearing whorls of bracts, very different from the 
leaves of the sterile branches. Alternating with these are whorls of 
pedicels, to which are attached two sporangia, above and below ; these 
occupy the whole space between the pedicel and the bract, and contain 
a large number ef minute spherical spores. The axis of the fruit spike 
shows a broad central lacuna surrounded by a lengthened cellular tissue, 
containing from sixteen to, twenty cylindrical lacune placed at regular 
distances apart. These are accompanied by fibro-vascular bundles 





— 


onion striped ducts which appear to determine the grooving of the 
surface. 

The Dacites of Hungary and Transylvania.—Dr. C. Deelter 
points out in a preliminary note (Verhandl. der geol. Reichsanstalt, 
1873, No. 6, 107) that the dacites of Hungary and Transylvania are 
mostly hornblende and augite andesites, the former always having quartz 
as an essential constituent, the latter appearing to be mostly free from 
this mineral. The essential constituents of the dacites are a plagioclase 
felspar, quartz, sanidine, hornblende, biotite, augite, magnetite, and 
apatite, the accessory minerals being chlorite and epidote. The quartz 
occurs as crystals in dihexagonal pyramids, and in grains for the most 
part porphyritically distributed. Sanidine is a constant constituent in 
all varieties of the dacites, varying in amount from ten to twenty-five 

r cent. of the whole of the felspars, and is usually distributed in a 

ne state of division through the ground-mass. The structure of the 
quartz-bearing andesite (hornblende andesite) admits of its being 
divided into three groups: granitoporphyritic, porphyritic, and trachytic, 
the latter much resembling the true trachyte. The sanidine in these 
varieties never exceeds in amount fifteen per cent. of the felspar; the 
hornblende crystals are very distinct and terminated at both ends, and 
augite is often present. 

Footprints in Carboniferous Rocks of Pennsylvania.—_w., D. 
Moore describes in the American Fournal of Science, 1873, No. 2, 292, 
some footprints occurring in the carboniferous rocks near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, which he refers provisionally to the genus Cheirotherium, 
The principal characters are, toes of the front foot three, directed to the 
right, of nearly equal length, thicker and shorter than those of the hind 
foot ; toes of hind foot four, directed to the left; length of foot, 2} 
inches to 3 inches. Mr. Moore has given these markings the nathe 
C. Reiteri. The sandstone bearing them is covered with mud-cracks 
and very beautiful ripple-marks. 


i Botany. 

Morphology of Carex.—At the meeting of the Linnean Society, 
March 6th, Mr. Bentham read some remarks on the homology of the 
perigynium of the female flowers of Carex, and the subject was again 
discussed at the meeting on April 14th. He suggested the theory that 
the perizynium and seta represent the stamens of the male flowers. It 
appears, however, to be certain that the seta is an axial and not.a 
foliar structure and that when developed & usually bears rudimentary 
flowers, as in C. pulicaris. ‘The perigynium under these circumstances 
can hardly be looked upon as perianthial. On the whole Kunth’s view, 
according to which it consists of a single bract with anteriorly connate 
edges and bearing the ovary in its axil, is probably correct. Some 
botanists, taking into consideration the manifest bidentate condition of 
the perigynium, will still probably prefer to compare it with the two 
lateral bracts in Calyptrocarya. 

Phyllotaxis.—In a paper read before the Royal Society on February 
27th Dr. Hubert Airy propounded a most ingenious theory in explana- 
tien of the moce by which one sys'em of spiral arrangement might be 
made to pass into another. He attached oak-galls in two rows along a 
stretched elastic band. When relaxed they roll up into a tight complex 
order, the degree of condensation, and therefore the amount of tension of 
the ax's, being dependent upon the distance which separates the balls 
from the axis. So far this is excellent, but Dr. Airy proceeds to deduce - 
from it that a two ranked arrangement was the primitive one, and this 
hardly seems to carry conviction. It is possible that crowded rudimen- 
tary organs in the bud might eventually under pressure assume with a 
slight twist to the axis a spiral arrangement of a higher order. But 
without any pressure whatever a spiral arrangement of some kind would 
probably result from the development of lateral organs on a cylindrical 
axis because they are in that way most conveniently connected with 
internal structures. 

Ebenateee.—W. P. Hiern has published in the 7ransactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society 2 most elaborate memoir upon this 
family. He enumerates 260 — of which one hundred are new 
or not previously described. Of the five genera recognized Zétrac/is has 
been established for an undescribed Madagascar plant in the Paris 
Herbariu ». The order has its focusin the East Indies, where 86 species 
of Diospyros and 19 of Mada occur; Luclea and Royena are con- 
fined to Africa. It is interesting to note that the order is un- 
represented in New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Andine region— 
countries the vegetation of which has many interesting points of contact. 
Generally speaking Zbenace@ are strongest in the tropics in both the old 
and’ new worlds. Déiospyros Lotus is an Asiatic species naturalized 
along the Mediterranean ; D. virginiana, which is well known in the 
United States as Persimon, is nearly allied. Throughout the memoir 
any tendency to do more than carefully ascertain facts has been 
studiously suppressed. This becomes somewhat tantalizing in the account 
of the supposed fossil —_ The author has been at the pains of 
drawing up a </avis of all the fossil remains which have been assigned to 
this order, good, bad, or indifferent— including even those for which it 
appears to him that Ebenacea is notthe probable family. A less cautious 
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expression. of opinion from one who had critically studied the recent 
forms would have been valuable. Only two species seem on the whole 
to have much evidence in their favour—Diospyros brachysepala, which 
has been found in miocene deposits pretty widely from Greenland to 
Italy, and D. Auricula fgom the eocene at Radoboj. 


The Origin and Affinities of the Raspberry.—F. W. C. Areschoug 
points out (Fourn. of Botany, April, 1873) that the raspberry so com- 
mon in Northern Europe stands apart from all Euro species of 
Rubus in having its fruit separating from the receptacle and the bark 
scaling more or less completely from the stem in the second year. 
Although 2. Jdaus is a variable species it never produces forms con- 
necting it with the others which are found in Europe ; it is therefore 
considered to belong to a distinct type which is probably descended from 
some older form with simp!e¢ leaves. The variety know as &. Leesii is 
either allied to this primitive form or is a reversion towards it. InN. 
America 2. strigosus represents R. Jdeus, and as both species meet in 
Japan and Manchuria, Areschoug believes them to have originated 
there, the ancestral form being probably now extinct. 2. strigosus is 
indeed considered by Maximowicz to be merely a variety of R. Jdeus ; 
From Japan the former spread eastward, the latter westward. The 
European herbaceous brambles are supposed by the author to belong to 
an older Flora than the fruticose. Their tendency to form varieties is 
very restricted, and they have probably had time to exterminate the 
related forms which were possibly developed with them from their com- 
mon ancestors. 


New Potato-disease.—At the meeting of the scientific committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, April 2nd, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley 
stated that the fungus described by Hallier (Academy, iii., 135) was 
perfectly well known, Tulasne figured it in his Fungi Hypogzi 
under the name of Rhizoctonia, It was known as the ‘‘ copper-web”’ 
in the Isle of Ely, where it was very destructive to asparagus. 
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It. Books VIL. to Xii London: David Nutt. 1873. 
THE present volume of Dr. Hayman’s Odyssey is introduced 
by a preface of considerable length and interest on the still 
unexhausted subject of the date of Homer. ‘The occasion 
of the discussion is furnished by a theory recently put for- 
ward by Mr. F. A. Paley, according to which “the poems 
we now possess were compiled, that is to say were put 
together, in their present complete and continuous form at 
some period not very long before the time of Plato ;” being 
“the work of an Ionic compiler of the school and age of 
Herodotus and Antimachus, of very little before that time.” 
If this is so Wolf in ascribing the composition of the Iliad 
to the time of Pisistratus committed the error of placing it 
too early by about a century. Also he was wrong in sup- 
posing that it consists of older lays merely strung together 
by Pisistratus and his friends ; for Mr. Paley thinks that the 
compiler “‘ so remodelled the portions which suited his pur- 
pose as to put them into-the language of his time, which 
differs in no respect from the Ionig Greek of Herodotus.” 
Consequently when Herodotus quotes the Iliad and Odyssey 
he refers to two poems which are not now extant in their 
original form, and which in fact were at that very time (or 
very little before that time) going through a process of re- 
modelling and translation into the dialect of Herodotus’ 
own work. The compiler, Mr. Paley suggested, was Anti- 
machus, a poet of Colophon, who is known to have made a 
é:opOwors or corrected edition of Homer. It is certainly 
difficult to see how the compilation, on Mr. Paley’s theory, 
could be the work of any one else. If Antimachus was 
either the compiler or at least of the “same school and age,” 
he either edited his own remodelling of the older poems or 
he edited the compilation of a contemporary. The latter 
supposition is so improbable that we are thrown back to the 
former. It is said, indeed, that Antimachus came to recite 
his poems at Athens, and that his audience by degrees stole 
away until no one was left except Plato. The anecdote 
mazy be apocryphal, but it could hardly be true, and still less 
could it have been invented, of the “ compiler” of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. But we are anticipating. 

It was due to Mr. Paley’s position as a scholar that some 
one should undertake the task of refutation, and Dr. 
Hayman has accordingly entered the lists. Out of the 
abundance of proofs of the antiquity of Homer which start 
up on all sides he has selected a sufficient number for his 
purpose, and has thrown them into the form of a reply to 
Mr. Paley’s arguments. ‘Those who remember the interest- . 
ing paper which he wrote some time since in the Contem-- 
porary Review will perhaps regret the necessity -of giving a 
controversial form to his present preface. But Dr. Hayman 
could not do otherwise without appearing to shrink from 
meeting Mr. Paley on his own ground. Several of Mr. 
Paley’s arguments are derived from a comparison of Homer 


-with the Greek poetry of the fifth century B.c. He main- 


tains that Pindar and the Tragedians do not show acquaint- 
ance with “our Homer,” and do show acquaintance with 
other ancient “so-called Cyclic” epics. -The former of 
these positions is somewhat paradoxical. It is true that the 
Greek poets seldom, if ever, expressly quote Homer, for 
poets do not usually quote their predecessors ; but the great 
extent to which Homer has influenced all subsequent Greek 
poetry has long been a commonplace of criticism. As to 
the latter assertion it is enough to say, as Dr. Hayman does, 
that there is no direct reference to Cyclic poems in Pindar 
and the Tragedians. : Mr. Paley assumes that every legend 
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mentioned in. later Greek poetry must come either from 
Homer or from a Cyclic poem. In the former case it is 
easy in general to point to some difference which will justify 
him in saying that the poet does not follow “ our Homer.” 
In the latter case it is seldom possible to prove any diffe- 
rence (the Cyclic poems having almost entirely, perished), 
and accordingly Mr. Paley infers as complete agreement as 
he pleases. ; 

Here, however, Mr. Paley neglects an important part of 
the argument. He makes no attempt to determine the 
subjects and character of the Cyclic poems themselves, and 
hardly seems to know that anything has been done in this 
direction. Yet the whole question.of the relation of the 
Cycle to Homer on the one hand and to Tragedy on the 
other has been elaborately examined by Welcker, and his 
views have been adopted, though with large modifications, 
by most subsequent scholars. It is strange and hardly 
creditable that the name of Welcker is not mentioned in this 
controversy. Had Mr, Paley’s own researches led him over 
the same ground we might have felt glad to have his inde- 
pendent results. As it is it would be difficult to say from 
Mr. Paley’s writings what value he would assign to the 
various materials on which Welcker founded his theory. In 
the second volume of his Iliad he gives the story of the 
Troica, compiled “from Pindar and the Tragics” (ze. 
Tragedians), and compares it with Homer. Why does he 
not also compare it with what is known of the Cyclic poems? 
The assumption that the legends found in the later poets 
are the same as those which formed the Epic Cycle is a 
petitio principii, and is the fallacy which vitiates his whole 
reasoning. As a matter of fact the legends which received 
literary treatment from the early epic poets were probably a 
mere fraction of the whole mass of legends current through- 
out Greece. The Lacedemonians, says Herodotus, give a 
version of their early history in which they agree with no 
poet. There is no proof, to take a single example, that the 
Oresteia ever formed the subject of an epic. Again, of the 
whole narrative thus adopted for poetical use the Iliad and 
Odyssey form a very small part, the story of a few days out 
of many years. It is no wonder, then, that the Tragedians 
did not always choose legends from the Epic Cycle, and 
when they did choose such legends they did not often resort 
to the Iliad and Odyssey. We need hardly add that though 
the Tragedians took their plots from well-known mythical 
stories, they would naturally avoid the most familiar of all. 
It is curious that out of the plays taken from distinctly 
Homeric subjects a large proportion are Satyric dramas, i.e. 
in effect, parodies. 

An important chapter in this controversy is occupied by 
the evidence derived by Mr. Paley from the remains of 
ancient art, especially the paintings upon early Greek vases. 
These paintings, he argues, show a remarkable absence of 
Homeric subjects and a preference for those which were or 
may have been treated in “Cyclic” poems. The same fal- 
lacy steals in here which has been already observed in the 
argument founded on the tragic literature. Mr. Paley denies 
direct connexion between Homer and the paintings because 
it cannot be proved; he asserts direct connexion between 
the Cyclic poems and the paintings because it cannot be 
disproved. In the latter case the explanation, as before, 
is simple; the poems do not exist. In the former Dr. 
Hayman has hit the point by arguing that paintings were 
not meant to illustrate poems but degends. The distinction is 
vital, and is worked out by him with great discrimination. 
The legends were essentially local ; in the age of the vase- 
paintings they had assumed forms which removed them in 
Many cases from the Homeric type; the heroes whom they 
Celebrated were not the heroes of the older epics, heroes of 


‘Thessaly, Peloponnesus, Europe, Asia, are unknown. 





Thessaly, of Achzean Peloponnesus, and other ancient seats 
of power, but were those of historical Greece. All this is 
admirably shown by the account given by Pausanias of the 
most famous work of early Greek art, the chest of Cypselus, 
to which Mr. Paley had himself appealed. The chest (pro- 
bably as old as 600 B.C.) contained representations of “ all 
the more notable legends of Dorian Peloponnesus and 
Ionian Attica”—the enumeration may be omitted—and 
“besides all these several scenes from Homer” (p. xiii). 
“There are five which Pausanias recognised as illustrating 
our Homer, and apparently désigned to do so,” while “there 
is no suggestion or reason for supposing that the other 
designs bore a like reference to any other poet” (p. xliv). 
Since Pausanias frequently quotes the Cyclic poets else- 
where, this goes a long way to prove two points: first, that 
the subjects of early art were not usually.taken from poetry, 
but from local unversified legend, and secondly, that if 
there was any poet of sufficient fame and interest to gain a 
place beside these local legends that poet was the author of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. After this it seems a waste of time 
to argue the matter further. Dr. Hayman’s conclusions 
regarding the vases are simply these: ‘ Homeric subjects 
appear as soon as groups appear, they are adequately repre- 
sented, they are even much more” (p.lii). This he shows 
by a detailed account of very many examples. 

Dr. Hayman next examines Mr. Paley’s arguments from 
the language of Homer. He has little difficulty in showing 
that not only Herodotus, as Mr. Paley maintained, but all 
the poets, from Archilochus downto Aéschylus, are full of 
Homeric language. ‘This meets the particular argument 
derived from the coincidences between Homer and Herodo- 
tus. Mr. Paley’s other arguments under this head are easily 
disposed of by a simple inspection of the facts. There is 
nothing more certain in the results of comparative etymology 
than the high antiquity of the Homeric language, as compared 
not merely with Herodotus and Attic writers, but also with 
Archilochus, Pindar, and the Elegiac and Lyric poets 
generally. Dr. Hayman shows this for the use of the 
Digamma and the article ; and the argument admits of being 
carried a good deal further. ‘To state it fully would be to 
recapitulate nearly all that comparative philology has done 
for the Greek language. 

The references to the Iliad in Herodotus need not detain 
us. Dr. Hayman seems here to understate his case, 
“Where,” he asks, “‘is the difficulty in our finding Herodotus 
ascribing to Homer, in the Iliad, a statement that Paris, in 
his abduction of Helen, wandered from his course to Sidon 
and elsewhere?” Where, indeed, when we have the line 

"Hyaye XdovinOev éEritrws ebpea wevrov 

quoted by Herodotus himself? Dr. Hayman has happily 
explained another passage of Herodotus which even Mr. 
Grote stumbled over, that namely in which it is said that 
Cleisthenes forbade the recitation of Homeric poems at Sicyon 
because they were all about Argos and the Argives. The 
words “Apyos and *Apyeio: are not used in Homer quite in 
their later sense, but they occur often enough to account for 
the jealousy of a tyrant of Sicyon. 

The geography of Homer is next discussed. The cata- 
logue in the Iliad fixes with tolerable certainty the Greek 
geography of the herdic period: the Odyssey allows us to 
see how far the poet’s knowledge extended into neighbouring 
countries. In both we find abundant proof of antiquity. 
The great historical races, the Dorians and Ionians, are 
among the most insignificant in Homer. Such names as 
“ We 
have no hint at the existence of Cyrene, the legends con- 
nected with which fill so many glowing pages of Pindar.” 
The colonies in Italy and Sicily were settled from 800-600 
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B.c., yet the Homeric geography in this direction is of the 
most “ phantom” charactef. In short, we can trace a marked 
advance in geographical knowledge between Homer and 
Hesiod, and again between Hesiod and Aischylus. _ 

Some of the clearest proofs of the great antiquity of 
Homer are derived by Dr. Hayman from the mythology. 
In several cases he shows that we can trace “successive 
deposits of mythus : the simplest the Homeric, and therefore 
probably the oldest.” Among these may be named the 
stories of Pan, of Dionysus, and of Herakles. The last 
instance is especially interesting. Herakles in Homer is a 
mere man; a hero of ‘an older generation, and a son of 
Zeus, but as mortal as Achilles or Sarpedon. The only 
passage which recognises him as divine is in the vécua of 
the Odyssey (II. 602-4) in a part of the book which bears 
every mark of Jater addition. All.his adventures. in Homer 
have a simple human character.' In later*poets we find him 
delivering Alcestis, releasing Prometheus, fighting with the 
Giants, founding the Olympian games (which are unknown 
to Homer), passing to heaven from Mount (Eta. This 
progress from the local and human to the divine and universal 
may be traced in the poem celebrating his exploits. First 
there is the ancient ‘“‘ Cyclic” poem attributed to Homer, the 
“ Taking of CEchalia.” The subject of this poem is a single 
military expedition, in which he is victorious, in his Homeric 
character of an invincible archer. Then we have the ~ 
“ Heraklea,” of Pisander, giving the Twelve Labours, and 
arming him for the first time with the club of later art. 
Finally there is the late epic of Panyasis, which related all 
his adventures. Similar remarks apply to other heroes, ¢.g. 
Theseus, Bellerophon, the Dioscuri, and indeed to hero- 
worship generally as a post-Homeric institution. 

Out of many instances of post-Homeric mythology given 
by Dr. Hayman one other may be noticed, the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. Not only is this tragic event wanting in Homer, 
but the very name of Iphigenia (as of Electra) is unknown 
to him. ‘The incident, however, as Dr. Hayman might have 
pointed out, was related in the Cyclic poem called the Cypria, 
and thus forms one of the many points in which the Cyclic 
poems stand midway between the Attic poets and Homer. 

Dr. Hayman’s notes to the part of the Odyssey, now pub- 
lished (Books vii—xii) can hardly have justice done them 
in a brief article like this. They contain a great deal of 
interesting and varied information, put together in the 
manner of an intelligent amateur rather than of a professed 

‘ savant. For grammar and construction they are less satis- 
factory than the notes in Mr. Merry’s school edition. It 
cannot be right to construe joty 7° ed ppovenar Kai dvépact 
veixea Aver (vii. 74) “between (those women) whom she 
discreetly advises and their husbands she reconciles differ- 
ences,” although that explanation is given by a scholiast. 
With this reading (which is more than doubtful) we must 
render “She reconciles differences among the husbands of 
women whom she favours.” Again in the well-known place, 
(viii. 74) otuns tis tor’ dpa, x.7.. Dr. Hayman says rightly 
that*otuys is attracted into the ‘case of the relative, but he 
does not notice the real-difficulty, viz., from what construction 
ofuns is attracted. At viii. 283, efsar’ iuev he does not say 
whether cicato comes from eféopuar or cfu. His etymology 
is of a somewhat pre-scientific character. Thus he makes 
texvijoou an aorist infinitive : and says that ‘vis, te. vp Fis, 
contains the old English verb-stem “I wis” and the German 
wissen, elsewhere found to involve é, as in éfiépedyot, Fotéa, 
and video. Apart from the contempt thus poured upon 
Grimm’s law it seems obvious to remark that vies, gen. vniéos, 
only “involves” final s in the same way that rods (odes) 
and every other nominative does so. In an appendix on 


the pronoun he seems to think that the article o,and the 








relative és are the same. Comparative philolegy is not ne- 
cessary for interpretation, but it is necessary for derivation. 
D. B. Monro, 





Codex Frisianus, en samling af Norske Konge-Sagaer udgivne efter 
offentlig foranstaltning. Christiania, 1874. (By Prof. C. R. 
Unger). . 

THE Codex Frisianus is the only remaining vellum of the 
Heimskringla which survived the fatal fire of 1728; it 
bears its name from a Danish nobleman, Chancellor Fris, 
who at the beginning of the 17th century possessed the 
book. It is written in an Icelandic handwriting, about the 
end of the thirteenth century (rather than the beginning of the 
fourteenth), but seems soon to have come out of the country 
and to Norway, for its parchment is unusually white, whereas 
Icelandic vellums are mostly grimed with soot (black as 
smoken hams) from the smoky rooms in private Icelandic 
dwellings. It is a curious incidence that the translation 
of 1550, by Lauritz Hanson, was made from this very MS. : 
proof of this is contained in a phrase at the very beginning 
of the book, where a word in the vellum is superfluous, and 
then marked as usual with dots underneath the line, “ ganga 
stor havf or vt hofvm sianom.” ' Now the same repetition is 
found in the translation.* 

Later on, whilst the other vellums were in an evil hour 
incorporated into the University library and met there an 
untimely end, this MS. happily came into the possession 
of Arne Magnusson, and is at present under No. 45 fol. 
of the Arne-Magn. Collection. It contains the Heimskringla 
text, with preface and all, down to King Olave (St. Olave) ; 
it then skips over that saga, noticing, “St. Olave’s'Saga should 
be put in here,” column 145, page 167 of the Edition. It then 
continues the sagas down to Sverri, but differs, especially 
after King Harold Hardradi, considerably from the vulgate 
text of the Heimskringla, both in text and in disposition of 
chapters and episodes. It contains now and then several 
new things: thus in the little episode of the fisher Thorgils 
and his capping verses with the king it adds a few new 
phrases and one or two new verses which are not found 
even in the complete text of the Hulda. At the end of 
the so-called Heimskringla, the work runs on, but without 
Sverri’s Saga, and the writer passes over-to the saga of King 
Hakon, which is given in a large abridgment (p. 387-983), 
and complete to the end ; this text has served as the ground- 
work of all the former editions of that saga. The text 
of this saga used’ by the transcriber (and abridger) must 
have been a good one, and even contains at least one 
episode not recorded in any other existing recension of 
that saga, viz., the king’s touching interview with the queen, 
his wife, in the very night when he received the first express 
message of the rebellion raised” by her father, Duke Skuli, 
the king’s father-in-law (Edition, page 500). 

The Edition is a faithful reprint of the vellum, both text and 
spelling, yet writing in full all the abbreviations; itis published 
(as a part of the same series of sagas as the Flatey-Book a 
few years ago) by order of the Government (¢/ter Offentlig 
Foranstalining), and is accompanied by a brief preface, and 
by alist of names. The editor is Prof. C. R. Unger, although 
the text has been transcribed by anotherhand. The editorial 
work and get-up, and the paper and printing are plain, 
correct, and satisfactory. G. VIGFUSSON. 





* See the facsimile in the old folio edition of the Hkr., vol.i., at the 
head of the preface. The editor has not noticed this in the foot-notes, 
as being too irrelevant, but sometimes even errors such as these may 
lead us to truth in tracing MSS. 
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“94 Intelligence. 


It was the intention of the late Professor Goldstiicker to — out, as 
president of the Philological Society, an Annual Report on the Progress 
of Philology during the year; and ve are glad to learn that the present 
President (Mr. H. J. Ellis) proposes to carry out this design, and to 
introduce at the approaching anniversary. meeting of the society a 
report relating to the years 1870, 1871, and 1872, with a view of in 
future confining the Annual Report to the twelve months ending at the 
previous i As the task of reporting on the progress of 
hilology in all its branches is a vast one, Mr. Ellis has invited mem- 
3088 conversant with any — department of philology to aid him 
with their contributions. e reason for Sey some with 1870 is that 
the introduction to the fourth volume of the second part of the second 
edition of Pott’s Etymologische ote contains a condensed sys- 
tematization of philological researches in all their branches, accompanied 
by a catalogue of the principal works published up to the end of 1869. 

Dr. Ethé, who is now engaged in cataloguing the Persian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, has been so fortunate as to discover a number of lyrics 
ascribed. (and apparently with justice) to the t maste? of Persian 

, Firdfisi. . The text has been published with a metrical transla- 
ion in the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy. We believe Dr. 
Ethé has since then found one or more Kasidas, also attributed to the 
poet of Shahnameh. : 

We regret to learn the death of Dr. Lottner, well known as a 

Sanskritist and comparative philologist, and late Professor of Sanskrit, 
and Assistant Librarian in Trinity College, Dublin. 
' The Atheneum says that the first issue of the Early English Text 
Society’s books for this year will go out at once, and will consist of 
—1. In the original Series, Dr. Richard Morris’s edition of the unique 
twelfth-ceritury Homilies in Trinity College Library, Cambridge, with a 
photo-lithograph by Cooke & Fotheringham, and three unique thirteenth- 
century hymns to the Virgin and God, from the Corpus Library at 
Oxford, with musical notes, photo-lithographed by Taunt, transliterated 
(or transnoted) by Mr. A, J. Ellis, and modernized by Dr. E. F. Rim- 
bault.—2. In the Extra Series, Part II. of the ‘‘Complaynt of Scotland,” 
- A.D. 1549, edited by Mr. James A. H. Murray. All the year’s books 
are in type. The second issue is expected in June, and the third in 
September. é 

The same journal also states that M. Mariette has returned to 
Paris from Egypt, and has brought with him the fourth volume of his 
work on Denderah, the second of his Abydos, the third of the papyri, 
and forty plates for his collection of monyments. He has found the 
remains of the great Temple of Ptah or Hephaisteum, at Memphis. The 
activity of the Fiend: Egyptologists will be further seen from the pro- 
posed publication of the monuments of the Louvre by M. Maspero. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


Jourrial Asiatique. VII. Série. Vol. i., No. 2. Février-Mars, 1873. 
—‘Abd ar-Razz4q, et son Traité de la Prédestination et du Libre Arbitre, 
par M. S. Guyard. [Biographical notice of this independent Sufic 
- theologian and analysis and translation, from a manuscript in the pos- 
session of the writer, of his treatise in which divine prescience is recon- 
ciled with free will by the demonstration of a moral responsibility. 
According to Haji Khalfa this author died in the year 887 of the Hijra; 
but Sprenger, in his edition of ‘Abdar-Razziq’s dictionary of the 
technical terms of the Sufies, has shown that this is a mistake and that 
he must have lived between 716-736 of the Hijra (A.D. 1316-1335). 
The writer of the present paper adduces further proof for the correctness 
of Sprenger’s opinion.]—Le Concile de Nicée, d’aprés les textes coptes. 
Exposition de Foi. Gnomes du Saint Concile. Par M. E. Revillout. 
mete the papyrus collection in the museum of Turin the writer has 

ered two fragments, one of which relating to the dogmatic part 
of the Nicaean Council—it contains the whole-of the symbol with 
anathemas and explanations—the other containing a treatise, also referred 
to the same Council, on Christian morals and conduct. Of the latter 
Zoega knew only the title and the first page. The former, being in 
Coptic and Greek, completes the fragments which Zoega found in the 
museum Borgia ; and shows that the original was not, as M. Lenormant 
Supposes, tian, but Greek. From the high age of the MSS. M. 
Revillout infers that the Coptic recension was not much posterior to the 
Council. The Coptic text and a French translation of the two fragments 
are here geno ouvelles et Mélanges. Ponctuer les Phrases dans les 

es Musulmanes. A letter from Baron P. G. Du Mast to M. J. 
Mohl. [Argues for the introduction, with some modifications, of the 
European signs of punctuation into Semitic texts.]—Notices (favourable) 
of Mr. Dennys’ China Review, No. i. (by G. P.) ; RAjendralala Mitra’s 
and G. Biihler’s Catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. (by J. M.); Mirza Habib 
qd uin’s Destouri-Soukhan, la regle du langage, ou micux grammaire 
Grabo-persane, rite en persan (Constantinople, 1872) (by M. Belin) ; 
and H. Wuttke’s Geschichte der Schrift und des Schrifithums, vol. i. 
(Leipzig, 1872) (by J. M.) 





Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. VI., Part II. 1873.— 
On Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi ; by J. Fergusson. 
[The writer finds reason to distrust the principles of criticism hitherto 
adopted | those who have tried to trace the route of the Chinese 

ilgrim. In his opinion there~is no necessity for altering the text of 
those travels in a single instance, either for direction or distance ; but, on 
the contrary, the indications are quite sufficient to determine, within 
very narrow limits of error, the position of the places mentioned. The 
discrepancies between his conclusions and the identifications of those 
who preceded him in this inquiry are so great that the question is 
evidently one of principle rather than of detail. The most interesting 
portions of the paper are those relating to the two stages, from Hiranya- 

rvata to Kémaripa and thence to Kalinga. The pilgrim’s Kénchipura 
is here identified with Magafata,-not with Conjevaram.|—Northern 
Buddhism ; [note from Col. Yule with extracts from a letter from Mr. 
B. H. Hodgson on a mutilated figure of Padma Pani from Surakarta.] 
—Heua-Tiea's Account of the Poag, oe aw of Tokhéaristan [note on 
a former paper by Col. Yule.J—The Brihat-Sanhité ; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. [Continued ; Chapters liii. to 
Ixiv. }—The Initial Coinage of Bengal under the Early Muhammedan 
Conquerors ; by E. Thomas. Part ii. [This part embraces the preli- 
minary period between A.H. 614-634 (A.D. 1217-1237). The material 
for this paper was supplied by a collection of silver coins recently dis- 
covered near the fort of Bihar. |—The Legend of Dipankara Buddha ; by 
S. Beal. [Translated from the Chinese of Djinakfita, a native of 
Gandhfra in N. India who lived in the time of the Sui dynasty (518-617 
A.D.) The legend is supposed by the translator to illustrate plates 
xxix. and 1. of Mr. Fergusson’s 7ree and Serpent Worship.\|—Contribu-: 
tions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language ; by H. F. Talbot. 
Part iii. [Vocables 292-515.] 


The Indian Antiquary, edited by J. Burgess. Part XIII. Bombay, 
January, 1873.—Chaitanya and the Vaishnava Poets of Bengal ; by J. 
Beames. [Account of the founder of the Vaishnava creed, Chaitanya, 
born in A.D. 1486; and extracts from the Padakalpataru, a collection of 
Bengali hymns ranging from the 15th century downwards ; the earliest 
= being Vidy4pati and Chandi Das. ]—On the Rude Stone Archzeo- 

of the Hassan District, Maisur; by Capt. Pe S. F. Mackenzie. 
[The writer complains of the indiscriminate use of the various terms of 
pre-historic monuments such as cairn, kistvaen, cromlech, stone circle, 
and dolmen, and lays down distinctions for them ; after which he pro- 
ceeds to describe the various kinds of remains found in the Hassan 
district.]}—Notes on Junnar Taluka, Puna Zilla; by W. F. Sinclair. 
[Account of interesting localities of that district.]—Notes connected 
with Sahet Mahet; :by W. C. Bennett. [Some local traditions re- 

ing the history of Sravasti.]—Notes on Witchcraft and Demonology 
in Gujerat; by Capt. E. West. [The local superstitions count five 
demons who may get possession of human beings, one of them being of 
the male, the others of the female sex.]—Papers on Satrunjaya, &c. ; 
by the Editor. [Account of the Jaina sect.]—The Desisabdasangraha 
of Hemachandra ; by G. Biihler. “~[This work of the great Jaina writer 
of which Dr. Biihler has discovered a MS. promises to supply an 
abundance of new material for Prakrit philology ; it being a glossary of 
about 4,000 Prakrit words with their Sanskrit equivalents. A specimen 
of the kosha is given. ]|—Memorandum on the Shoe Question as it affects 
the Parsis; by Rev. J. Wilson. [On the aversion of Parsis to the 
taking off of shoes when entering public or private houses. ]—The 
Prithiraja Rasau of Kavi Chand Bardai. [Extract from the fifth book. } 
—The Canarese Country compared with the countries adjacent to it ; 
by Rev. F. Kittel. [Translated from the Canarese of Sarvajna, born at 
Ambalfiru about two centuries ago.]|—Notes concerning the Numerals 
of the Ancient Dravidians; by Rev. F. Kittel. e Dravidian 
numerals from one to a hundred are —_—— of Aryan influence ; 
whilst the word for thousand was borrowed from the Sanskrit sahasra. | 
—Notice of Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, second edition (Madras, 
1872). Correspondence and Miscellanea. [On the Khatris, by Kasi 
Nath.—On Early Indian Buildings, by J. a the Sab- 
dachintimani, a Prakrit grammar by Subhachandra, by A, F. R. 
Hoernle, &c. | 


New Publications. 


Ciceronis, M. T. Epistolz. Recognovit A. S. Wesenberg. Vol. II. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 

Ciceronis, M. T. Rede fiir Cn. Plancius. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklart von E. Képke, (2 Aufl.) Leipzig : Teubner. en 

DarETIs Phrygii de excidio Troiae historia. Rec. F. Meister. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 

DRACONTII carmina minora plurima inedita. Ex codice Neapolitano 
ed. F. de Duhn, > ow Teubner. : ’ : 

EKKEHARDI primi Waltharius, ed. Rud. Peiper. Berlin: Weidmann. 
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Erué, H. Fird(isi als Lyriker. [Aus den Sitgungsberichten der phil.- 
hil, Classe der k. bayr. Akademie d. Wissenschaften. 1872. 
eft III.] 

GrossER, Oberlehr. Dr. Rich. Zur Charakteristik der Epitome von 
Xenophon’s Hellenica. Barmen: Baedeker. 

Homer! Ilias ad fidem librorum optimorum ed. J. La Roche. Part. I. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 

Homer! Od . . Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart von K. F. Ameis. 
1 Bd. 2Hft. 5 Aufl. 

Jaunsson, A. W. De verbis latinorum deponentibus commentatio 
grammatica. Leipzig: Teubner. 

UVENALIS, D. J. saturae. Erklart v. A. Weidner. Leipzig : Teubner. 
ELLER, Dr. Lud. De Juba Appiani Cassiique Dionis auctore. 
Marburg: Braun. 

KerBER, A. Gedanken iib. die Entwickelung der Conjugation, 
1 Heft. Rathenow r Haase. 

MELANGES d’archéologie égyptienne et assyrienne. Fasc. 1. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 

MUELLER, J, Quaestionum criticarum de Galeni libris rep! rv xa’ 
“Immoxparnv kat Iddrwva Soyudrwy. Specimen II. Erlangen: 
Deichert. 

Piautus, T. M. Ausgewahlte Komédien. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklart v. J. Brix. 2 Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner. . 

REGEL, K. Das mittelniederdeutsche Gothaer Arzneibuch u.~ seine 
Pflanzennamen. Gotha: Thienemann. 

SCHLEGEL, G. Sinico-Aryaca, ou recherches sur les racines primitives 
dans les langues chinoises et aryennes. Haag: Nijhoff. 

STRATMANN, Francis Henry.. A Dictionary of the Old English 
Language, compiled from writings of the XII., XIII., XIV.and XV. 
Centuries.. Triibner. 

STUDIEN zur griechischen u. lateinischen Grammatik. Hrsg. v. G. 
Curtius. Leipzig : Hirzel. 

TEGNER, E. Frithiofssage. Schwedische Urschrift m. Uebertragg. 
Hrsg. von G. v. Leinburg. 

THEOCRITI De Carmine quod dicitur aeolico tertio. 
mundus Schneidewind. Eisenach: Bacmeister. 

THEODORI Prodromi catomyomachia. Ex rec. R. Hercheri. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 

TRACHSEL, C. F. Glossarium der Berlinischen Worter u. Redensarten. 
Berlin: Stargardt. 
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ERRATA IN’ No. 69. 
Page 130 (b) 25 lines from bottom, for “ Anelli” read ‘‘ Amelli.” 
»» 131(a)13 oy 5 -«‘top, » ‘Govet” read ‘‘Godet.” 
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